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MARIGOLD 


All-America 
Siluer Medal Winner for '45 


HIS new Burpee 

Marigold sensation . 
blooms in eight weeks 
from seed and continues : 
all Summer and Fall. 
It is one of the earliest : 
and most profuse of all 
Marigolds. The beauti- 
fully formed flowers of 
rich velvety-red, com- I 
bined with tangerine, 
are 134 in. across. 











/ 
The long-lasting flowers 
arouse admiration in ar- 
rangements and bouquets. F 


Bushy Mounds of Color 18 Inches Tall 


The dwarf French plants of Flash marigold grow about 18 in. tall and are unusually uniform in T 
habit and size. Very easy to grow, anywhere. 


Flash Marigold is very effective in massed beds, as well as for edging and foreground 
in the border. It creates a aeyley of fiery brilliance that you will enjoy for several 


months and will bring lavish com- 
’ pliments from your friends and 

Burpee’s Seed 

Catalog FREE 


neighbors. Order direct from this 
ad. Sent postpaid. 

Tells about Burpee’s famous Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds. Describes the latest crea- 


Packet 25c; 14 ounce $1 
tions of Burpee’s scientists—more abundant 


Vegetables to provide the most food—more 
lovely Flowers to make your garden colorful. America’s 
Leading Seed Catalog also pictures all leading varieties 
—many in color. Remember, fewer Catalogs are avail- 
able, because of paper shortage. FREE and postpaid 
as long as the supply lasts. 
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INDOOR sowings of Vinca rosea, a choice bedding or edging plant 
should be made soon. See Page 33. 

IF WOODASHES are being saved for use as liming material for the 
garden, they should be stored in a dry place. 

MOVE house plants from window sills when the temperature is very 
low. The plants can withstand lack of light better than extreme cold 
at this season. 

THE SO-CALLED Jerusalem cherries that are often used as Christmas 
pot plants can be grown from seeds in about the same way that tomato 
plants are started. 

LEFTOVER vegetable seeds are probably still viable and fit for sowing 
this coming Spring. However, to avoid disappointment, it is well to 
test them at this season. 

BECAUSE grape vines become brittle at low temperatures, there is 
danger of breaking the stems while pruning during extremely cold 
weather. See Page 41. 

DELAY pruning peaches until the danger of extremely low Winter tem- 
peratures has passed. Normally, peach pruning can begin safely after 
the middle of February. 

THE HUSKS and remains of leaves of gladioli can harbor thrips from 
one season to another. After being removed from the corms, such 
refuse should be burned. 

IT IS now being recommended that a teaspoonful of naphthalene flakes 
be placed beneath the drainage hole of a flower pot to release vapor that 
will rise inside the pot to kill tiny worms, if they be present in the soil. 

AZALEAS and camellias that are growing in pots can be given a feeding 
with complete fertilizer about the time that the flowering season ends. 
Follow the manufacturer's directions for the particular product being 
used. 

A QUANTITY of flowering branches of Spring-blooming shrubs cut 
at one time and kept in deep water in moderate heat can be forced into 
bloom a few at a time as needed. As Spring approaches less and less 
time will be required for forcing. 

TERRARIUMS or plants growing in closed glass containers can very 
easily become too moist, if additional water is given. When this con- 
dition exists and water collects in heavy drops on the under side of 
the covering glass, ventilation may become necessary. 

A SURVEY of the storage cellar and shelves of canned goods at this time 
can help in planning this year’s vegetable garden. Correction of sur- 
pluses and shortages in stored food should be taken into consideration 
when planning the plantings for the coming season. 

VICTORY gardens are going to be of more importance in 1945 than 
in past years. They should, also, be better gardens because of the experi- 
ence gained since the start of the war. As in other years, planning for 
production in Autumn and for pest control is essential. 

RUMOR has it that there is a growing tendency to ignore the restrictions 
on the use of chemical fertilizer in wartime. Because some of the plant 
food materials, particularly chemical nitrogen, are on the critical list, 
gardeners are urged to use them for food production only, as the regu- 
lations state. 

SEED orders and those for garden supplies of all kinds are more likely to 
be filled completely and arrive promptly if placed at once. While no 
serious seed shortages are apparent, the job of handling orders must 
be carried out by seedsmen working under the same war-time difficul- 
ties which beset all business. 

STUDY the spray schedules issued for different fruits, vegetables and 
flowering plants by the nearest experiment station or extension service. 
The most important factor is often that of timing. Poorly-timed 
sprays usually fail to catch a pest at a vulnerable period in its life cycle 
and result in waste of material, time and energy. 

BEFORE planting fruit trees in backyard gardens, consider the length of 
time required to bring them into bearing, the fact that they will take 
up relatively large areas when mature and the amount of care which 
they will require in the way of pest control. Only apple trees grafted 
on recognized dwarfing understocks have much place in small back- 
yard gardens. They bear earlier and remain smaller in size. 
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The memorial garden dedicated to the late Ernest H. Wilson, which is 


maintained at Peoria, III. 


The Thompson memorial rock garden in the New York Botanical Garden is 
an excellent example of what can be done along this line. 
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TREES AS LIVING MEMORIALS 


Many plans are being advanced for the erection of memorials which will be worthy of the men and 
women whom they are intended to commemorate. The article presented herewith is a plea for the 
use of memorial trees under conditions which will give them permanence and be of benefit to the 
communities in which they stand. The subject is one which merits wide discussion. 


WO avenues are open for the develop- 

ment of tree plantings as living me- 
morials. Groves of trees already estab- 
lished may be selected and dedicated or new 
plantings may be made on the proper sites. 
There is much to be said in favor of each 
type. With the former, there is something 
to start with immediately; with the latter, 
it will be easier to select the exact type of 
tree most desired. 

In a venture of so patriotic a nature as 
this, great care must be given to the con- 
sideration of the type of tree to be chosen. 
In the first place, the tree selected should 
be of a native variety. I do not think it at 
all in keeping with the aims of a com- 
memoration of this kind to select trees for 
memorials which are foreign in origin. 
Furthermore, exotic trees are less likely to 
withstand the vicissitudes of climate than 
our native varieties. 

The field is further narrowed because of 
the disadvantages of many of the native 
types of trees. In considering the matter, 
I would say that the number of kinds of 
native trees suitable for memorial uses 
could be counted on the fingers of the two 
hands. 

To give some assurance of permanency, 
the tree should primarily be one of in- 
herent longevity. Our longest lived trees 
in this part of the country are the white 
oak, the white pine, the hemlock, and the 
American sycamore, all of which have been 
known to attain an age of at least 500 
years. The white pine and the hemlock 
have the advantage of being evergreen. In 
a group of trees a mixture of evergreens 
and deciduous trees is very desirable to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect from a distance. To 
mention three or four other desirable na- 
tive trees we might include the sugar maple, 
the beech, the tulip tree and the American 
elm. The latter I mention with some 
qualms as this beautiful favorite tree of 
America is now the target of a destructive 
introduced disease—the Dutch elm disease 


which is spreading in southern New 
Pagland. The American sycamore further- 
more is a tree of restricted habitat and can 
not be expected to do well except in a 
fertile, loose soil with an abundant soil 
moisture. 

For a new planting an excellent com- 
bination would be an irregular circle or 
oval with white pine and hemlock among 
oaks, sugar maple, beech and tulip trees, 
with a colorful border of flowering dog- 
wood. 

In connection with Living Memorials 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, the Dean of 
American Horticulture said: 

We are living in a furious epoch. New 
statements of human standards will ap- 
pear as we emerge, new motives will dom- 
inate masses of men. The instinct to be at 


peace and to memorialize will be vastly 
stimulated. I hope these memorials will 
express new ideas in artistic forms. Liv- 
ing testimonies that remain fresh and 
are useful to the people should have prim- 
ary consideration. Obligations will rest 
on the people to maintain them, and thus 
will memories not fade or become static. 
Good careful plantings on public proper- 
ties will make new appeal year after 
year, they will stand for tranquil living, 
and they will bless us all with the beauty 
and the bounty of the earth. 

The keynote in this commendable ex- 
pression by Dr. Bailey appears to me to be 
the statement of the importance of the care 
and maintenance of memorial trees. The 
care of these monuments should be entirely 
out of politics and in the hands of those 





A council ring in the Abraham Lincoln memorial garden at Springfield, Ill. 








War Memorial Gardens | 


CONFERENCE on suggestions 

for war memorials was held last 
year by the Royal Society of Arts 
in London, following lengthy cor- 
respondence in the pages of the 
London Times in which very few 
writers were in favor of sculptured 
memorials. Most agreed that a more 
spiritual and peace-devoting type of 
memorial will be needed — parks, 
gardens and open spaces, but possi- 
bly embracing some good, artistic, 
sculptural feature to record in a 
quiet, dignified and unobtrusive 
manner the purpose of which the 
memorial was created. 

The conference set up a war me- 
morial advisory council to use its 
influence to prevent a recurrence of 
the metal and stone excrescences that 
appeared after the last war. Similar 
opinions have been expressed in 
Canada. 





























who have a natural interest in and love 
of trees. Living memorials will help build 
a more beautiful, livable and healthier 
nation. 

One of the practices definitely undesir- 
able is the labelling of a tree with a metallic 
marker attached to the trunk. As the trees 
grow larger these markers become over- 
grown by the wood or fall off and prove 
a failure so far as permanency is concerned. 

Any type of marker which does not al- 
low for the growth of the tree is in the 
undesirable class. Probably the best marker 
would be collective in nature, one to mark 
a group of those honored and fashioned of 
bronze set in concrete sufficiently far from 
the grove as not to interfere with tree 
growth. 

—S. W. Bromley, Ph.D. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Blue Star Memorial Drive 


HE Garden Club of New Jersey, in | 


co-operation with the State Highway 
Department, has developed a plan for a 
memorial highway to be known as the 
Blue Star Drive and is sending out a circu- 
lar describing its work and offering certifi- 
cates to donors. Individuals may become 
founders by contributing $25 or more to 
the Blue Star Drive. Leading corporations 
in the state of New Jersey will be asked to 
give one dollar to plant one dogwood tree 
for each employee in the armed forces. 

The flowering dogwood has been chosen 
as the featured tree because it is New Jer- 
sey’s-most beautiful native tree. Its large, 
white blooms in the Spring, together with 
its foliage and its clustered, red berries in 
the Fall, give it two full seasons of spec- 
tacular display. The Garden Club of New 
Jersey has donated the first 1,000 trees 
with which planting has been started. 


Living Memorial Booklet 


i Bsa National Shade Tree Conference 
has been giving much attention to the 
subject of living memorials and has issued 
a booklet on the subject, copies of which 
may be obtained by writing “Living 
Memorials,” 686 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Many types of memorials are suggested, 
including avenue plantings, bird sanc- 
tuaries, parks and parkways, playgrounds, 
roadside plantings and rose gardens. In 
this booklet, a complete organization plan 
will be found. 


Roadside Parks as Memorials 


‘TN OHIO, roadside parks are being advo- 

cated as living memorials. In a recent 
issue of ‘“The Garden Path” published at 
Grove City, Ohio, Dallas D. Dupre, Jr., 
landscape architect for the state of Ohio, 
says that his department will be glad to 
advise on a program for constructing such 
roadside parks, interest in which is grow- 
ing rapidly. 


Medal Awards Announced g 


EDAL awards, national in character, 

have just been announced by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as 
follows: 

The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor, to Theodore Wirth of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for many years head of the 
park department in that city. 

The Thomas Roland Medal, to Albert 
Hulley of Middleboro, Mass., noted for his 
skill in forcing greenhouse plants. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal, 
to Joseph Herbert Hill of Richmond, Ind., 





Theodore Wirth, awarded the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor. 
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famous as a breeder of greenhouse roses. 

The Society’s Gold Medal, to Professor 
Jacob K. Shaw of the Massachusetts State 
College for his work in developing a 
method by which to identify fruit trees by 
their leaf characteristics. ; 

Two other awards are also announced, 
one being the award of the Albert C. Bur- 
rage Gold Vase, which is given each year 
for the most outstanding exhibit at any of 
the flower shows conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. This award, 
which also goes to Mr. Hulley, is for his 
exhibit of clematis et the 1944 Spring 
show in Boston. 

The other award is that of a special 
scroll to William R. Cole of the Massachu- 
setts State College, who has headed the Vic- 
tory garden work in Massachusetts for the 
past two years and by his energy and re- 
markable capacity for work has placed 
Massachusetts in the front rank as respects 
its Victory garden contributions to the war 
emergency. 

Mr. Wirth has a remarkable record for 
efficiency in the development of public 
parks and in making them of special value 
as recreational centers. A Swiss by birth, 
he has spent a large part of his life in this 
country and won fame long ago for his 
work at Elizabeth Park in Hartford, 
Conn., where in 1903 he established the 
first municipal rose garden in America, in- 
augurating a precedent which has been 
widely adopted throughout the country. 
In 1906, he became superintendent of 
parks in Minneapolis, where he served for 
more than 25 years, building up a park 
system not easily surpassed anywhere on 
this continent.. He has received many 
honors in the past, including the medal of 
the American Rose Society. 


Mr. Hulley, although less widely 


_ known, has achieved great distinction by 


his remarkable skill in growing plants un- 
der glass. For many years his exhibits have 
been among the most important features 
of the Spring shows in Boston and it was 


| his exhibit of forced clematis which won 


him the 1944 Albert C. Burrage Gold 
Vase. 


Few rosarians are better known than 


| Joseph Herbert Hill, awarded the Dawson 
+ Medal. At his home in Richmond, Ind., 
_ he has one of the country’s largest rose- 


growing establishments. Like his equally 
famous father, the late E. G. Hill, he has 
always been interested in the development 
of newer and better roses. He has tested 
from 5,000 to 10,000 seedlings a year and 
has introduced a number of well-known 
varieties, with Better Times topping the 
list. This rose, introduced in 1934, has 
really meant better times for many rose 
growers. Joanna Hill, named for his 
daughter, is another well-known variety. 

About 1930, Mr. Hill developed an 
interest in camellias and has built up a col- 
lection which now covers 30,000 square 
feet of greenhouse area. He has held many 
positions of trust and honor, among them 
the presidency of the Society of American 
Florists. 
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Earthworms in Winter Quarters— 


A keen observer reports on the habits of 
creatures which are useful to gardeners 


HE earthworm to most of us seems of 

no possible use except as bait with 
which to catch fish. But this lowly crea- 
ture is one of the gardener’s best friends. 
Unseen, it works day and night, plowing, 
harrowing and fertilizing the soil for his 
benefit. 

It digs into the earth from 12 to 18 
inches, although at times it may go as deep 
as seven or eight feet, and brings the sub- 
soil to the surface, which is just what we 
do when we plow. It also grinds this soil 
in its gizzard and thus breaks it up as we 
do with our harrow, incidentally turning 
out a soil of much finer texture than we can 
do either by harrowing or raking. It even 
adds a fertilizer to the soil, for it has glands 
which secrete lime that neutralizes the acids 
in it. 

The earthworm, however, is not merely 
a tiller of the soil. It is an agriculturist 
as well, for it plants seeds fallen on the 
ground by covering them with soil which 
it brings up from below the surface and it 
further cares for the growing plants by cul- 
tivating the soil around the roots. More- 
over, it provides enrichment by burying the 
bones of dead animals, along with shells, 
leaves, twigs and other organic matter 
which, upon decaying, furnish the neces- 
sary minerals to the plants. It even pro- 
vides for drainage by boring holes to carry 
off the surplus water. 

The earthworm, you see, is not so use- 
less after all. The changing character of 
the landscape and much of the beauty of 
our fields and forests can be attributed to 
the labors of this diminutive workman. 
Ruins and many ancient works of art have 
been preserved by it for us. And the suc- 
cess which you may have with your garden 
next year may be determined in no small 
measure by the number of these animals 
in your plot. Remember all this the next 
time you impale one of them on a hook 
for a few moments’ pleasure. 

The earthworm spends most of its time 
in the ground, where it lives in a burrow. 
The burrow, as a rule, extends straight 
down at first and then winds about irregu- 
larly, and towards the surface is lined with 
a thin layer of fine, dark colored earth 
voided by the worm. The familiar ‘“‘cast- 
ings’’ are formed with excreted earth and 
are made by the tail, which the animal uses 
as a trowel. , 

The earthworm cannot live in dry 
ground, it must have moisture. It does not 
like loose sand either, for it cannot build 
its burrow with sand grains, but must 
have materials with more plasticity. It 
thrives best in moist, well-aired soil that 
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is rich in organic matter and that is neither 
acid nor alkaline. The most favorable 
times of the year from the viewpoint of 
moisture and temperature are Spring and 
Autumn. On warm, moist nights of early 
Fall we can find earthworms in large num- 
bers on the surface of the ground but with 
the first hint of freezing they disappear. 

At this time they do not go deep into 
the ground, but remain near the surface 
and reappear on warm nights. As cold 
weather gradually sets in, they go into the 
ground from three to six feet below the 
surface, the depth depending upon the frost 
line, and gather by the dozens or hundreds 
in rounded chambers, huddling together in 
close-packed balls to conserve their mois- 
ture. 

Here they remain until the Spring sun 
has completely thawed the ground, when 
they begin to reappear on the surface. 
Spring is the main breeding season and on 
moist nights in May and June we may find 
hundreds of mating pairs within a few 
square feet of lawn or garden soil. The 
eggs are laid in yellowish-brown capsules, 
which are shaped like a football and are 
about the size of apple seeds. 


The earthworm is strictly nocturnal in 
habits and is not found outside of its bur- 
row during the day unless “drowned out”’ 
by a heavy rain. During the day, when 
the ground is moist and warm, it lies in 
its burrow extended full length, with its 
head uppermost and near the surface. It is 
in such a position that it is detected by 
some keen-eyed bird and sacrificed as a 
meal. You have doubtless seen, on count- 
less times, some bird tugging away at a pro- 
testing worm and perhaps you have even 
tried to pull one out of its burrow your- 
self, only to find that this is not easy to do. 

The reason is that the earthworm pos- 
sesses numerous tiny, bristle-like projec- 
tions or setz, which serve as anchors upon 
being embedded into the walls of the bur- 
row. These setz, which are moved by 
muscles, are also used in locomotion and 
serve the same purpose as the scales on 
snakes. 

The earthworm moves about by a pecu- 
liar, crawling movement which is produced 
by two sets of muscles which are to be 
found directly under the skin. One set 
runs in a circular direction around the 
body, the other lengthwise. When the ani- 
mal crawls forward, the anterior region is 
moved forward by the contraction of the 
circular muscles in this region. The an- 
terior region is then anchored to the ground 
by the setz, which can be turned so that 
they point in the opposite direction from 
that in which the animal is moving, and a 
posterior portion is drawn up by the con- 
traction of the longitudinal muscles. This 
portion is then anchored in like manner as 
the anterior portion, and a more posterior 
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A diagram to show how earthworms live in Summer and in Winter. 
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portion is drawn up, the process continu- 
ing until the entire length of the animal has 
been moved forward. 

For some reason, the earthworm cannot 
seem to find its way back to its burrow if 
it leaves it and so it anchors itself by its 
tail to the walls of its home while it 
stretches itself over the surface of the 
ground in search of food. The earthworm 
is an Omnivorous creature and includes in 
its diet earth, leaves, flowets, raw meat and 
fat, even at times exhibiting cannibalistic 
tendencies by eating fellow earthworms. 

Generally the earth which the earth- 
worm swallows is the earth which it exca- 
vates in making its burrow and later ejects 
as “‘castings.’’ Darwin estimated that one 
acre of ground may contain as many as 
50,000 earthworms and that they may 
carry more than 18 tons of soil to the sur- 
face in a single year, while in 20 years they 
may transfer a layer of soil some three 
inches thick. He also speaks of a stony field 
which was so changed after 20 years that 
a horse could gallop over it from one end 
to the other without striking a single stone. 

The earthworm has no ears and is com- 
pletely deaf, yet is sensitive to vibrations. 
It will make no response to musical tones 
but if placed, for example, in a flower pot, 
it will draw back into its burrow immedi- 
ately when a note is struck if the flower pot 
is placed upon a piano. 


The earthworm has no eyes, yet is very 
sensitive to light, for if a beam of bright 
light is thrown upon it it will ‘‘dash like 
a rabbit’’ into its burrow. Its sense of taste 
is well developed, for it exhibits prefer- 
ences for certain kinds of food. Its sense of 
touch is very acute, too, for it lives where 
its body comes in contact with solid objects 
and apparently likes to feel the walls of its 
burrow against its body. But I am not sure 
that I can agree with Dr. Jordan, when he 
says that the earthworm is perfectly at 
home on a hook nor when he says that in 
such a position it rests “peacefully.” 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. _ 


Gourd Society of America 


HE Gourd Society of America will 

have a meeting and exhibition at Hor- 
ticultural Hall in Boston on February 2. 
At 2:00 o'clock in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Hazel Davis will lecture on ““The Decora- 
tion of Gourds” and at 7:00 o'clock in the 
evening, Sterling H. Pool, president of the 
society, will talk on ““The Use of Gourds 
in Ancient Times and in Foreign Coun- 
tries."’ Tea will be served in the afternoon 
and gourds will be on display at the so- 
ciety’s headquarters throughout the after- 
noon and evening. Both the afternoon and 
evening lectures will be free to the public. 


The Fertilizing Value of Sod 


HE fertilizing value of sod was very 

practically shown last Summer in our 
vegetable garden in Maine. It is the custom 
in our section to ‘‘bank’’ the houses for 
Winter because the walls are dry-laid and 
the open joints permit cold air to enter the 
cellar. Banking boards, meadow hay and 
fir boughs are sometimes used, but sod 
makes a very satisfactory insulating mate- 
rial and, on a farm, is easy to get. We 
obtained sod from the top of a knoll that 
had been in grass for several years. 

The following Spring we decided to 
plow that area for an early vegetable gar- 
den. It was a light, sandy loam and the 
garden did very well. However, we were 
amazed to see the very sudden change in 
the height of the corn in one section of the 
rows. After a little wondering we were 
reminded that this was the place where we 
had removed the thin layer of sod. The 
corn on the rest of the piece was four to 
five feet high, but there was a definite drop 
to two or three feet on the exact line we 
had stripped, and the corn there never 
matured to be of any value. 

I have watched Victory gardeners pre- 
pare their backyard areas and the common 
practice seems to be to throw away the sod. 
They spade the area, shake out a bit of 
dirt and throw the sod into a heap to be 
disposed of. 

Spading to conserve the sod is just as 
easy as shaking it and disposing of it. The 
soil should be dug out, making a small 


shallow pit in one corner of the area to be 
prepared. The soil that is removed from 
this first hole can be put in a wheelbarrow 
to be used in the last step in this method of 
preparation. The sod from the adjoining 
area is then thrown into the hole just made 
and the top soil is thrown over it, making 
a good seed bed. The spading should be 
done so another hole is left for the next 
area of sod and the process continues until 
the area is all spaded. There will be a hole 
left at the end and the sod that was first 
removed and put into the wheelbarrow is 
used to fill this last hole. This method con- 
serves the sod which is so valuable for plant 
growth, and it also aids granulation, aéra- 
tion and good drainage, all factors that 
make a garden more successful and easier 
to take care of. 

Soil organisms change the chemical com- 
position of decaying organic matter to am- 
monium compounds to nitrites then to ni- 
trates which are readily available to the 
higher plants. The greatest concentration 
of nitrates is found in sod and nitrogen is 
one of the three essential elements in com- 
mercial fertilizer. The sod therefore, is a 


-natural source of fertilizing material. 


—Lenore E. Thompson. 
Belfast, Me. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The lack of plant food 
in the stripped area in Miss Thompson's garden 
is testimony to the destructive effect of erosion 
of bare soils. Also, it is probably true that the 
moisture-holding properties of the buried sod 
had a beneficial result. 
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Spots on Christmas Roses 


HE question and answer concerning 

spots on Christmas rose flowers in the 
December 15 issue interests me, because if 
the spots are what I think they are, the 
owner of that plant is in for trouble unless 
he or she can speedily find a cure for the 
disease. 

Until some six or eight years ago, I had 
a bed of 20 roots of Helleborus niger alti- 
folius, which in early November used to 
bear up to 50 blooms at one time. Then 
in one season the whole crop of flowers 
was ruined by blackish spots, which puz- 
zled our state pathologist, as they were 
caused by some form of leaf disease. In 
after years flower spots were not so bad, 
but the foliage of the plants began to show 
more and more black patches. 

Dusting and spraying with Bordeaux 
had no effect and declining vigor became so 
apparent the plants were lifted in the Fall 
of 1943 and packed in a frame with the 
intention of replanting them in a new bed 
the following Spring. The disease ap- 
parently destroyed most of the crowns. A 
few weak leaves developed on some but 
there were none on others. I have written 
off my Christmas roses until I get some 
new ones. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Velvety Plant From Mexico 


PLANT which blooms from Novem- 

ber to March in our windowsill 

garden is Echeveria pulvinata, with plush- 

like, angular leaves in warm, rich coloring 

of green, tipped and shaded with deep red 
at the edges. 

This small plant is made up of several 
leaf rosettes and taller flower stems bearing 
many colorful flowers in flame shadings 
coming from the tip, one after another, 
until the stem is up to 15 inches tall. The 
stems are reddish-brown and the whole 
plant is a color harmony. 

When the leaf rosette is full grown, a 
flower stem will usually shoot forth in 
November, and by January there will be 
from seven to ten lovely flowers upon it, 
with smaller leaves, looking much like 
green velvet, on the lower part of the same 
flower stem. 

That is just the beginning of this beau- 
tiful little plant which will ultimately 
throw out about nine rosettes which will 
have many flower stems growing out be- 
side them, while still growing in a very 
small pot. 

Echeverias are native to Mexico and the 
name commemorates a Mexican botanist, 
D. A. Echeverria. Some of them are native 
to Texas, also to Central America, and, 
I believe, to South America in the northern 
part. 

Our plant stands in a green and red 
pottery jar, taking the national colors of 
Mexico. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Early Sowing of Garden Seeds — 


LANTS are started indoors in late 

Winter or early Spring for a variety of 
reasons, other than the fact that the gar- 
dener may not be able to contain himself 
in patience, waiting for the arrival of warm 
weather. Some kinds require a longer sea- 
son than the natural one and, consequently, 
are made more productive in northern gar- 
dens by the extra period of growth in- 
doors. Other kinds give extra early yields 
of bloom or food if grown to sizable pro- 
portions by the opening of the outdoor 
season. 

In all of these operations, careful plan- 
ning as to the time of the sowing of each 
kind and also as to the number of finished 
plants required can contribute materially 
to success. As for timing, the critical date 
will be that on which weather and soil con- 
ditions in the outdoor garden can be ex- 
pected to be suitable for setting the plants 
in the open. 

With that date in mind, the smart gar- 
dener will count back the requisite number 
of weeks and start each kind of seed as 
near as possible to the time that will permit 
it to grow unchecked towards outdoor 
planting time. In this way it will be pos- 
sible to avoid the .usually harmful and 
often disastrous period of marking time 
waiting for Spring that is encountered by 
crowded, overgrown plants started too 
soon. 

In general, tomatoes are started six 
weeks to two months before the date for 
setting them out. Peppers are sown eight 
to ten weeks ahead. With them it is im- 
portant to get an early maturing strain. 


Methods by which time may be 
saved and quick results obtained 


Egg-plants require some two months be- 
fore planting outdoors. Two to two and 
a half months should be allowed for cab- 
bage to reach planting size. Cauliflower, 
being slightly more tender, is sown not 
quite so soon as cabbage. 

To enable transplanted lettuce to take 
advantage of cool growing 
weather, its seeds shouldbe <= — 


restricting sowings to only enough plants 
of long season kinds, such as tomato, egg- 
plant and pepper, and so the first succession 
plantings such as cabbage, room will be 
available for the proper development of 
each plant. 

Another experience of Victory garden- 
ers has been that after taking notes of par- 
ticular varieties recommended by lecturers 
and garden magazines, they have found it 
impossible to buy plants of those kinds. 
This condition is not now as common as 
it was a year or two ago, because the com- 
mercial plant growing interests have made 
great strides towards modernizing their 
planting lists with the backyard gardener 
in mind. However, to obtain plants of 
purely local or little known kinds, it is 

still generally necessary for 





sown about two months 
before setting. If started 
from thinly-sown seeds in- 


the gardener to grow his 
own. 

The modern idea is 
that indoor-grown plants 





doors, rather than from 


/| should be given plenty of 





sets, onions should be sown 
about two and one-half 
months before the antici- 
pated planting time. 
Among the annual flow- 
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Y| head room in which to bask 
in full light. Also, it is 
recognized that another dis- 
advantage of crowding is 
that root systems are re- 





ers, ageratum, African 7 4 stricted, causing competi- 
daisy, celosia, cosmos, mari- 7 Co oP a Be tion for moisture and nu- 
gold, salpiglossis, verbena [gy /_% c.4 triment. Therefore, the 








and zinnia need little more 
than one month of vigor- 
ous indoor culture to fit 
them for planting out. To 
this same list can be added the names of 
other kinds the seeds of which germinate 
rapidly. Aster, petunia, annual phlox, 
snapdragon and statice seed will require at 
least two weeks longer. Anchusa, lobelia 
and nicotiana are usually sown at least two 
months in advance of planting time. Some 
other kinds, such as vinca, are even slower 
in development. 

As many a Victory gardener has discov- 
ered, little real advantage is to be gained 
by the indoor sowing of other kinds of 
vegetables than those mentioned above. By 
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A double-boiler device for “sterilizing” a pail of soil. 
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New type of electric 
hotbed. 


program that reduces the 
number of plants grown to 
actual needs ensures better 
treatment for the individual 
plant. This point is important, as un- 
hindered growth during the early stages of 
a seedling’s existence seems to be essential. 

Most vegetable seeds left over from the 
previous year will be found to be viable. 
If previous crops grown from the contents 
of the same packages were productive, there 
is no reason for not using old seed except 
a very few kinds, notably parsnip. How- 
ever, if the particular kinds did not prove 
locally adaptable in the past, it is advisable 
to buy new seeds of more suitable strains. 

Even if old seeds may have been re- 
duced in germination percentage, it is usu- 
ally possible to produce all of the plants 
needed by the simple process of making 
liberal sowings. In such cases, the gardener 
must steel himself to saving no more than 
he is going to need plus a few possible re- 
placements to provide for loss before plant- 
ing time. However, if old seeds are to be 
used in large outdoor sowings, germination 
tests should be run to determine the true 
expectancy. 

Seeds do not need rich mixtures in which 
to germinate. In fact, the presence of ap- 
preciable amounts of fertilizer salts in seed 
soil can slow up or actually prevent germi- 
nation. This confirms the value of the 
good old rule of thumb practice by which 
seeds are placed to germinate in a mixture 
of soil, sand and leafmold which drains 
well but also retains moisture well and does 
not crust over to trap unemerged seedlings 
below the soil surface. 

After the seeds have become young 
plants, displaying a second set of leaves, 








custom dictates that they be moved to a 
richer growing medium and given more 
room. Sometimes the seeds are sown in 
relatively large pots or bands and never 
transplanted. In order to handle them in 
this way extreme care in watering and 
feeding later with liquid fertilizer are usu- 
ally essential. 

Damping-off, which may occur either 
before or after the seedlings emerge from 
the soil, is caused by moisture-loving fungi 
which lurk near the soil surface. Keeping 
the soil surface reasonably dry and the air 
above it fresh, will go a long way towards 
stopping these attacks. Some gardeners 
bake their soils in the oven with a tem- 
perature of 160 degrees for an hour or so. 
This plan seems to be effective, but baking 
at excessively high temperatures can be 
destructive of helpful properties in the soil. 
A safer method is to cook the soil by put- 
ting it in a container which in turn is 
placed in a larger one, much after the 
manner of a double boiler. 

Another simple method is to prepare the 
containers for sowing and then to scald 
their surfaces with hot water from a tea 
kettle a day or two in advance of sowing, 
using about twice as much boiling water 
as soil by volume. 

The soil should be cool and dry before 
sowing is attempted. Pre-emergence damp- 
ing-off is controlled reasonably well by 
dusting the seeds before sowing with red 
copper oxide, semesan or spergon. This 
treatment, together with a dry surface and 
fresh air, should prevent damping-off in- 
jury. Seeds already dusted are often offered 
for sale. 

Another way to thwart damping-off is 
by taking advantage of the now well estab- 


Sowing seeds in rows has several advantages. 


lished fact that seeds will germinate satis- 
factorily when moisture, temperature and 
air supply are favorable. Thus, seeds can 
be started very well in sand, peat moss, 
ashes, mica flakes, finely screened sphag- 
num moss or other materials in which the 
harmful fungi are lacking, but in which 
satisfactory physical conditions for ger- 
mination can be maintained. A number of 
compact seed starting kits involving these 
modern principles are now being made 





available for use by the home gardener. 

When seeds are sown in soil mixtures, 
it is important that the seed containers be 
filled carefully. The corners and edges of a 
seed container should not settle after the 
first watering and the surface soil should 
be level with fine material 
gently settled about the seeds. 

There are several advan- 
tages in sowing the seeds in 
drills rather than broadcast. 
Evener spacing is more read- 
ily possible and more uni- 
form covering is obtained, 
varying from no covering for 
very small seeds up to twice 
the diameter of larger ones. 

After the seed is sowed the 
containers should be watered 
carefully, either from beneath 
or with a fine spray from 
above. A piece of burlap or 
newsprint spread flat on the 
soil until germination starts 
will prevent destructive 
washing effects from over- 
head watering. Germination 
will proceed best in a temper- 
ature of about 70 degrees. 
After germination, the seed- 
lings should have plenty of light and fresh 
air, and a slightly lower temperature. 

The first move is usually to other con- 
tainers filled with more fertile soil, spacing 
being about two inches each way. As in 
all transplanting, the young plants should 
be watered thoroughly in advance of 
lifting. 

Some plants, such as cabbage, lettuce 
and cauliflower, can carry through to 
planting time in the first container. Some 
gardeners have used _ the 
method of filling containers 
with one of the sterile media 
mentioned above, and have 
induced healthy development 
by means of liquid feeding. 

However, if seeds are 
started in large pots or bands 
and carried through to trans- 
planting time in the same 
containers, it will be found 
that watering must be spar- 
ingly and carefully done dur- 
ing the time before and just 
after germination. Too much 
soaking of large amounts of 
soil around the seeds will be 
harmful. 

Tomatoes and peppers 
will be benefited by more 
room for both tops and 
roots. The best method for this second 
shift is to put the young plants into sepa- 
rate pots or bands. This is especially true 
of tomatoes, which will respond in better 
yields because of the increased room while 
young and the lack of root disturbance at 
transplanting time. Onion seedlings often 
need no transplanting. 

During the transplanted stage, the 
young plants should have ample water, 
given preferably in the morning. The night 
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temperature should be 60 degrees or 
slightly less. Too much forcing will lead 
to overgrown plants which will not trans- 
plant to an outdoor location satisfactorily. 
Before the plants are moved to the open 
garden, their growth rate may be slowed 





Water poured into one vacant compartment of this 
transplanting box moistens the eleven 
plants from below. 


down to harden them. 

Since, however, this hardening process 
is a check to the plants, it is obvious that 
it can be harmful if overdone. This is espe- 
cially true of tomatoes, which may be 
showing flowers. With them it is better to 
hold the plants in ample-sized pots with 
plenty of head room until outdoor condi- 
tions are definitely favorable. Lettuce, on 
the other hand, can stand up under much 
more vigorous outdoor conditions. 

The most satisfactory way to carry on 
the hardening process is to use a coldframe 
and this plan is suggested to all gardeners 
starting seeds indoors. The transplanted 
seedlings are moved to the frame from in- 
doors early in the season. Progressively 
increased ventilation with protection on 
cold nights moves the young plants to out- 
door conditions. 


Testing Left-over Seeds 


EEDS which have been kept over the 

Winter, ought to be tested before they 
are planted. There is no harm, indeed, in 
testing new seeds to make sure that they 
are to germinate well. This is easily done 
by counting out a certain number, 50 or 
a hundred, and putting them between two 
sheets of blotting paper in a saucer, damp- 
ening them and setting them in a warm 
place. The blotting paper must be kept 
moist but not wet and there must be no 
surplus water in the saucer. The seeds 
should germinate in a few days and the 
number can then be counted. At least 60 
per cent of them ought to sprout in order 
to be satisfactory. It is obvious that seeds 
which have been proved by test to be rela- 
tively low in germinative power should be 
sown more thickly than those which are 
more nearly all alive. 
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Sources of Amaryllis Bulbs 


EAR EDITOR—I have just finished 

reading T. A. Weston’s illuminating 
article on amaryllis culture (Horticulture, 
December 1), and I agree for the most part 
with every recommendation that is made. 
I also feel that the presentation is abso- 
lutely correct, and that if followed to the 
letter good results must be obtained. 

I should like to inject a few items con- 
cerning this article, however, the first being 
that the accompanying illustration of an 
amaryllis bulb potted is not good for the 
reason that the pot is entirely too large in 
proportion to the size of the bulb. I have 
rarely seen an amaryllis bulb that needed 
to be planted in a pot any larger than five 
or five and one-half inches at the most. 
(Editor's Note—Mr. Weston did not sup- 
ply the illustration. ) 

Mr. Weston mentions the fact that the 
bulbs are lifted from the Florida field in 
late Summer and Fall, while earlier in the 
article mention is made of the Southern 
California crop; nevertheless, the impres- 
sion obtained is that Florida is the one 
source of our amaryllis. As a seedsman of 
long experience with amaryllis, I have 
found that the stock emanating from the 
fields of Southern California is superior to 
the current Florida stock. This does not 
necessarily mean that Southern California 
is a better place to grow them, but it does 
mean that the growers in the Southern 
California area have a better stock—not 
only a better range of colors, but a strain 
that produces more desirable flowers. 

This is not a knock at Florida growers. 
The demand for amaryllis has been so great 
in recent years that they have been unable 
to work on the improvement of their 
strains as they may have wished to do. 

The important point that I wish to 
stress is that after the first thrill that the 
amateur has in flowering an amaryllis it 
will wear off unless the grower experiences 
the additional thrill of growing new colors 
and improved flower types. 

—David Platt. 
New York, N. Y. 


Growing Lettuce as a Hobby 


EAR EDITOR—In past years I have 

had success growing lettuce through 
the cool Spring and early Summer months. 
It has been rather a hobby with me to grow 
good lettuce for our home table and I make 
several plantings of the looseleaf kind such 
as Earliest or Thirty Day, and a beauty 
called Wayahead. 

Last Spring I planted these varieties as 
usual, but I also added the newer Great 
Lakes, a head lettuce, and I found it to be 
as recommended. I made three plantings, 
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the first two heading beautifully, the third 
I planted at the beginning of the drought. 

I dug a shallow trench, applied my fer- 
tilizer and watered well, then covered the 
seeds with soil and watered again. Then I 
scattered my seeds, covered with a very thin 
layer of soil and soaked the ground thor- 
oughly. I will confess I had my doubts as to 
my success, as the terrific heat and drought 
continued, but it grew and as it was be- 
ginning to head we used it on the table, 
and best of all it had none of that bitter 
taste one is so apt to find in lettuce grown 
under similar conditions. 

—Agnes Whitten. | 

Greenland, N. H. 





Dogwood for Shuttles 


EAR EDITOR—Before our scientists 

shift from war-time to intensive peace- 
time research, it would seem wise for the 
country’s conservationists to safeguard the 
future of our flowering dogwood, Cornus 
florida, as the world’s important source of 
shuttle blocks. Dogwood is still, as far as 
I can learn, the favored material for the 
shuttles used in cotton, woolen, and silk 
mills here and abroad. Once scientists de- 
vise an alloy or substance that will sup- 
plant dogwood, the exquisite native is 
likely to become merely an ornamental, 
instead of one of the country’s potential 
crops. 

In 1875, dogwood logs cut in Virginia 
were made into shuttles in Lowell, Mass. 
The dogwood shuttles soon replaced those 
made of Turkish boxwood. As long as 
there were large native stands of wild dog- 
wood, it was impossible to rouse much 
interest in dogwood as a timber crop; but 
the wild dogwood supply is reportedly 
nearly depleted. 

Usually, dogwood grows at the edge of 
woodland, and is not straight enough for 
commercial use. It would seem well to 
plant it along fencerows and roadsides, 
where conditions would help assure the 
quick, straight growth that is desirable. 
The traveling public could enjoy its beauty 
during the years required to reach commer- 
cial size. 

Dogwood timber, of course, has other 
uses than for shuttles. It is of value for 
golf club heads, mallets, pulleys, and many 
small articles. An effort by conservation- 
ists to increase the number of uses, to teach 
land owners how to plant and care for 
trees, and to help with marketing would 
probably be the most effective possible 
way to increase the planting of this lovely 
native. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Proper Use of the Word “Soil” 


EAR EDITOR — Many writers, I 

have observed, who write about hor- 
ticultural subjects, or about farming, more 
often than not, refer to the loose, organic 
surface material that plants get nutrients 
from as “‘earth."’ I take issue on this term 
as not being an accurate one. It is my con- 
tention that that element gardeners and 
farmers use for raising plants and crops 
should be more acceptable referred to as 
“soil.”” 

Although Webster defines “‘earth’’ as: 
“The softer part of land, in distinction 
from rock; soil.”’, I believe this to be too 
variable an explanation and the word itself 
not as an efficient one as the word “‘soil.”’ 

To those who deal with these terms, it 
should be necessary to standardize one of 
them as the preferred form. And rather 
than get into such a broad term as “‘earth”’ 
—with the greater implication of it mean- 
ing the sphere we live on, this ultimately 
should lead us to the acceptance of the more 
specific form ‘‘soil.’” There can be no doubt 
in our minds what we mean when we say 
‘the soil,”’ or ‘‘a handful of soil’’; whereas, 
when one refers to “‘the earth,”” or “‘a 
handful of earth,”’ it possesses too much 
generalization and is filled with conflicting 
meanings. 

Most professional men, and most scien- 
tists, are careful to state that the loose sur- 
face material that plants grow in on the 
earth is “‘soil’’ in preference to the term 
“earth.” 

Why should not the layman also follow 
suit to achieve a greater clarity in meaning? 


—Sgt. Ernest J. Zevitas. 


Somewhere in Italy. 


Correction by P. R. Bosley 
EAR EDITOR—I have received long 


distance telephone calls and corre- 
spondence about the fact that Dr. Mc- 
Farland stated in his article “‘Best Broad- 
leaved Evergreens,’’ on Page 451 of the 
November 15 issue of Horticulture, that 
I was now somewhere on the fighting 
front. 

Dr. McFarland is partly right in his 
statement that Paul R. Bosley is in service, 
but it is Paul Jr. who now serves in this 
war and I hope that some day, when it is 
all over, he will come back and help carry 
on the work and traditions of our nursery. 

Our nursery is still in full operation, 
even though we are handicapped and [ 
wish that you would be kind enough to 
correct this error with your readers. 


—Paul R. Bosley. 
Mentor, Ohio. 





T IS not pleasant news to learn that the 

European earwig is in Rochester, N. Y., 
as well as in Rhode Island and the North- 
west, as it may mean that eventually this 
insect will adapt itself and spread by natu- 
ral flight as it has wings though not given 
to using them much. 

My own experience with them years 
ago, was that they were night feeders only, 
hiding in dark, dry corners in the daytime, 
hence the practice of making screwed up 
balls of paper, pieces of hollow plant stems 
or bamboo among the plants as well as 
inverted pots containing a little hay on 
stakes. 

I might mention that in New Jersey 
there is a night-flying miniature earwig 
which is so small it gets through the screen- 
ing. Under a glass, the occasional speci- 
mens that settle on the table, appear to be 
similar to the European earwig including 
the pair of pincers at the rear. 

How numerous they are outdoors or 
what they feed upon I do not know as 
over all they are not much above one- 
eighth inch long and only once in a while 
does not enter the room, presumably at- 
tracted by the light, whereas the true ear- 
wig, three-quarter inch in length, always 
makes off if a light is flashed upon it. 


FRIEND in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture employ in Nebraska 
wrote me in November of an Indian Sum- 
mer jaunt he had taken on the prairies of 
South Dakota. His specialty is shelter 


belts and he saw miles and miles of them. 
Most of them had a few distinguishing 
Russian olives, Elzagnus angustifolia, 
which he said, “‘gave class to the skyline”’ 
wherever he found them, standing out 
characteristically with white berries and 
gray foliage in the midst of the other de- 
ciduous trees which had already shed their 
leaves. 

He went on to talk about the duck and 
corn cycles of the country and the pros- 
perity due to both. But he left me with 
the word “‘olive.’’ I saw my first European 
olive tree at Agde in southern France years 
ago and my first blossoming Russian olive 
trees, fragrant in Utah, ten years later. 
They give so much distinction to landscape 
gardening | wonder why more are not used. 
There is only one in my home town near 
Boston and I visit it in June when it is 
full of fragrant yellow blossoms, as unfor- 
gettable in their way as those of Acacia 
farnesiana. No wonder the Portuguese call 
them Paradise flowers. I watch this tree’s 
growth from year to year, I call down 
blessings on the head of the unknown man 
who planted it. The Russian olive takes 
two years to come from seed but for quick- 
growing hedge material it is as useful as 
hawthorns in England and as easy to grow 
from cuttings as willows. 


E HAVE enough of the Mediter- 
ranean in our background to de- 
mand some kind of an olive in our entou- 
rage and the Russian olive is the easiest of 





Ephraim Bull, to whom the world owes 
the Concord grape. 
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all to grow. It endures poor soil, alkali, 
lime, heat and cold with equal thrift. 
Perhaps the reason why there are so few 
Russian olives in New England is that we 
know little about them. 

No college or landscape gardener has 
apparently yet published a bulletin on the 
tree. Only Ross A. Williams of the 
Regional Forestry Division of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture soil conserva- 
tion service in Nebraska has summarized 
the information about it for the benefit of 
Great Plains soii workers. The tree has 
been planted extensively west of the Mis- 
sissippi for 15 years from the Texas Pan- 
handle to Moose Jaw, Canada. It is 
drought-resistant and takes low tempera- 
ture without serious loss. It is used for 
windbreaks, shelter belts, hedges and orna- 
mental plantings and.can grow from 20 to 
30 feet high; indeed, in Kansas specimens 
have been noted 50 feet high. 


R. WILLIAMS in his summary 

quotes from Moyer’s 1917 report 
on “Minnesota Trees,’’ which speaks of 
Elegnus angustifolia as ‘‘desirable for its 
silvery foliage but needing a dark back- 
ground of evergreens or bur oaks to bring 
out its full beauty.” 

Dr. E. N. Hansen of Brookings, S. D., 
believes the elaagnus was brought to Ne- 
braska, Kansas, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota by Russian Mennonites. In fact, the 
college station at Brookings, S. D., is the 
best place in America to study the tree, for 
it is valued there as stock-proof hedge as 
well as for valuable fuel and landscape 
material. From Brookings, S. D., came to 
the Arnold Arboretum in 1896 the fine old © 
Russian olive that was blown over in the 
hurricane of 1938, when it was as much as 
a foot in diameter at the base. 

I have always given Niobe willow cut- 
tings to my Spring garden visitors. In a 
year or two I shall do the same with Elzag- 
nus angustifolia. 


OME time ago I was able to show on 

this page a picture of the original Con- 
cord grape in Concord, Mass. Now it is 
my pleasure to show a picture of Ephraim 
W. Bull, who was the originator of this 
famous grape. This picture is taken from 
a photograph in the possession of the pub- 
lic library in Concord and comes to me 
through the courtesy of Wilfrid Wheeler, 
former commissioner of agriculture in Mas- 
sachusetts. Ephraim Bull was a gold beater 
by trade but an ardent lover of the soil and 
spent the latter part of his life in a little 
cottage in Concord. He showed the Con- 
cord variety for the first time at an exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in September 1853. 
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ASGROW SEEDS for garden and lawn 


Sold by local stores 


lial-mellelahimuelemelgehvmaelimol-maleMel-li-mislelsmin-m i116 
VZelUR oh ACE M-)7-1 62 \-1-1¢ ML Mel ole] oar elielaimelale Minl-miile), 
you can do is to provide the best chance for its 
development. That's why unremitting care is given 
to every stage of Asgrow production—in our breed- 
Tale Me iehilolalpumil-}lekymmn 2ela-lalelehi-cwelale Mi leleleldel ica menle 
elalare Aclemeleige lag seeds that are clean, pure, true to 
AV] ol-Wume lao Mo) mallolaMel-laiillilelilelaMm Mele) hic) an ial-We Wiel Te), 
Rilela @elaMolel| am olelel Mel an,d1@i itv lela. dsc elm Zolli lelae) 
Sicla-PRCl an Uali-Meltlmial-tela-timele(ela-ts-micl@eMeelan 7 -Tli-1i 
source of supply. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


ATLANTA 2 e INDIANAPOLIS 4 e LOS ANGELES 21 
MEMPHIS 2 e MILFORD,CONN. e OAKLAND 7 
SAN ANTONIO 6 


\ALEAMERICA 15 ! SELECTIONS’ 


3 GOLD MEDALS 
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8 SILVER MEDALS 
8 BRONZE MEDALS 


PACKET SEED DIVISION 


JEROME B. RICE 


SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. 











The Causes of Fall Flowering 


FTER reading the “Roving Gardener” 
column in the December 15 issue of 
Horticulture, I would like to offer my 
humble opinion on why trees, shrubs, vio- 
lets and certain perennials bloomed last 
Fall. It is my opinion that all views ex- 
pressed probably have some element of 
truth in them. Breaking the roots on trees 
by hurricane winds, defoliation of the 
leaves before the plant is mature, or an 
extremely dry Summer such as we had in 
Central Jersey with 14 inches of rain in 
early September may induce flowering. 
My violet patch was a mass of color in 
late October. This could not be attributed 
to wind injury because the plants were 
sheltered. When a drought of the intensity 
we experienced this past Summer occurs, 
plants become dormant. If the rain is too 
late, nothing happens. If it comes early 
enough so that the plant can start growth, 
it will start off as if it were Spring. An 
early Fall freeze may do the same thing. 
Removal of the foliage by Japanese 
beetles brings about a similar change, pro- 
vided the buds are developed before de- 
foliation takes place. Cauliflower forms a 
head before the leaves develop if it gets a 
jolt in early Spring. Celery goes to seed for 
the same reason. 


January 15, 1945 


You can duplicate these conditions in 
the greenhouse and produce flowers prema- 
turely. We had a number of one-year-old 
apple trees growing in pots which we 
caused to flower by shifting their nutrient 
supply. 

The art of dwarfing trees is in the same 
category. It all comes back to a change in 
the chemical composition of the plant. A 
stunted plant accumulates a lot of carbo- 
hydrate reserves and to all intents and pur- 
poses it is old, chemically speaking. Any 
of the cultural changes mentioned change 
the chemical composition and they upset 
the life cycle of the plant. 

Of course, not all species respond in a 
similar fashion. We have to keep in mind 
the time element. Had our hurricane oc- 
curred two weeks later, I doubt whether 
we would have seen Fall flowers, because 
lowering temperatures would have pre- 
vented sufficient growth. 

There are certain balances between or- 
ganic compounds in plants which are asso- 
ciated with visible changes in the growth 
cycle which are the result of influences 
brought about by factors in the environ- 
ment. Some of these are temporary effects, 
some are permanent and probably account 
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for some of our plant forms, species or 
what have you. 

The cause of growth responses such as 
we experienced last year are of a chemical 
nature which is fairly general for all plants, 
but our interpretation of our observations 
are guesses. If the environment has changed 
that chemical balance and the plant has had 
time to change its form accordingly, we 
can assume that we have guessed correctly. 
Any abrupt change in the environment has 
an effect of shifting the chemical balance 
to the right or left. In one direction, it may 
induce flower production, in the other it 
may produce wood and leaf growth. 

The combination of circumstances in 
1944, the dry weather, the hurricane at 
the right time, 10 to 14 inches of rainfall, 
and the exceptionally long favorable grow- 
ing weather had a drastic effect on plant 
growth and gave us the most prolific pro- 
duction of out-of-season flowers that it has 
been my experience to witness. This will 
have far-reaching effects on plants for this 
year, but because we have no means of 
making comparisons we probably would 
not blame the 1944 hurricane for results 
we see in 1945 or even 1946. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: We shall, however, be 
able to blame the 1944 hurricane for the lack 
of some of the things we do not see in 1945. 


Flower buds of Spring-blooming woody plants 
can open but once. 









Tuberous-Rooted Begonias — 


There are many reasons for their 


growing popularity in all sections 


UBEROUS-rooted begonias are now 

available in numerous varieties of two 
general types, which differ in having either 
erect or hanging stems. About the only 
difference in cultural procedure between 
these two types is that the hanging kinds 
grow into better plants more readily if an 
increased number of stems spring up from 
the tubers. The secret of this production 
of more than one shoot apparently lies in 
starting the hanging kinds of tuberous 
begonias from large size tubers. 

On the other hand, where large flowers 
are the only incentive—particularly with 
varieties of erect habit—the custom is to 
break off all but the strongest shoot at the 
time a tuber is starting growth. Some 
growers make cuttings of these discarded 
shoots since they will root in a few weeks 
and, if potted and grown along, will 
bloom during the Summer. 

Most gardeners, however, prefer to deal 
only with tubers. Best results will follow 
from the starting in March of large—or 
. medium-sized tubers, that is, tubers which 
are an inch and one-half or more in 
diameter. 

This is by far the easiest method of 
growing them. It is a simple matter to 
place a two-inch layer of peat moss and 
sand, in a ratio of one to one, in the bot- 
tom of a common greenhouse flat or 
wooden box and, after setting the tubers 
in it, cover them lightly. This procedure 
may be confusing the first time it is done, 
for the amateur may have some difficulty 


in distinguishing the top of the tuber from 
the bottom. If so, he should remember 
that the top is always hollowed out and 
that most of the dried, hair-like roots 
come from the top. In other words, the 
top is usually concave while the bottom is 
convex. 

After the box has been prepared with 
the sand and peat moss mixture, the tubers 
are spaced so that they are no closer than 
one and one-half inches to each other — 
two inches is better. They should be firmly 
pressed into their bed of peat moss and 
then covered with about one-quarter 
inch of the mixture, firmed, and lightly 
watered. 

A deeper covering over the tubers is dan- 
gerous because of the ease with which be- 
gonia tubers rot. For this reason, too, 
much care must be used in watering. If 
the boxes are covered with a newspaper 
and set in a warm place with bottom heat 
if possible, the tubers will start sending up 
tiny, pinkish white sprouts in a very few 
days. Much better results are produced 
from one- or two-year-old tubers than 
from the older ones. 

Choosing a cloudy day when the sprouts 
are about an inch above the peat moss, the 
newspapers may be removed and the boxes 
changed to a shady location where the 
leaves will develop. Within a week or two, 
investigation will show that the roots have 
become an inch or more in length. At this 
time the tubers may be transferred to three- 
and-one-half- or four-inch pots in a soil 





Double tuberous-rooted begonias appear in many colors and shades. 
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mixture which contains two parts of loam, 
one part leaf mold, one part rotted manure, 
and one part sand. 

Great care must be exercised when re- 
moving the tubers from the flats because 
the roots are very brittle and break very 
easily. If the sand-peat moss mixture is 
allowed to become fairly dry before the 
tubers are lifted there is less danger of the 
roots breaking. After potting, the young 
plants will benefit by a light shading until 
they become established. Water should be 
used sparingly at this time because if the 
plants are over-watered the stems are liable 
to rot near the surface of the ground. 

During their growing period, tuberous 
begonias should have a free circulation of 
air and should not be subjected to very 
humid conditions for this is conducive to 
a very prevalent mildew which is difficult 
to control. Another disease which is very 
prevalent is a leaf-spot that is best con- 
trolled by picking and burning all diseased 
leaves as soon as they are noted. 

Mealy bugs seem to have an affinity 
for tuberous begonias and are commonly 
found on the under sides of the leaves 
where it is difficult to reach them. How- 
ever, they should all be eradicated before 
the plants are put into the garden for, after 
that time, it is almost impossible to cope 
with them. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias can also be 
grown from seeds. Most authorities ad- 
vise starting the seed in January or Febru- 
ary but it can be sown earlier. After the 
seedlings have obtained one or two true 
leaves transplant them to other pots about 
one-half inch apart. Transplant when 
just the cotyledons are showing, with a 
darning needle and magnifying glass. It 
takes a steady hand and much patience. 
The sooner the plants can be transplanted, 
the less likelihood there is of injuring the 
fine hair-like roots. Two months later the 
begonias can be transplanted again, two 
inches apart. They should stay in these 
pots until set out in the open ground in 
June. The pots can be set in the coldframe 
about the middle of May to harden the 
plants, but they should be shaded from the 
sun by frames made of lathes. 

The hanging basket type (Begonia 
lloydi) blooms quickly from seed and 
makes surprisingly large plants in about 
six months. These are splendid for window 
boxes on a shady porch or trailing over 
the rocks in a rock garden. Seedling plants 
of the double-flowering varieties are fine 
for bedding purposes as they do not make 
such tall, heavy growth the first year as 
those grown from bulbs. The blossoms 
make an attractive centerpiece for the table 
and keep in good condition for several 
days. 

When potted plants have outgrown the 
three-and-one-half or four-inch pots, they 
should be shifted to larger pots or planted 
out. 

When grouping the young plants it is 
well to face them so that the “front” of 
each plant is turned in what will later be 
its most attractive position. The “fronts” 
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Calla Lily 


Particularly lovely among the many 
summer flowering bulbs listed in 
Flowerfield’s Spring Catalog is the 
small and dainty trumpet shaped 
Pink Calla ‘‘Rehmanni’’ (each, 85c, 
six $4.50). Its spotted green foli- 
age is exceptionally well fitted as a 
foreground for your shrubs. Yellow 
Calla ‘‘Elliottiana’”’ (ea. 50c, Dozen 
$5.00). 

Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s Bulb, 
Root, Plant & Seed catalogs for Spring 
1945. Enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and 
handling costs. 

* 
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of the young plants are indicated by the 
direction in which the leaves point. 

These transplanting operations should 
always be carried out before the plants be- 
come crowded. Also, it is important that 
the roots be handled with the least possible 
disturbance. It is well, too, to plant out 
promptly, since rapidly growing young 
plants soon become pot-bound, with the 
result that they may dry out disastrously 
between waterings. 

One excellent feature of tuberous be- 
gonias is their ability to grow and flower 
well in partial shade. In fact, they cannot 
be expected to thrive in hot, dry air. Also, 
they do their best in light soil, containing 
plenty of organic matter. As they are 
shallow-rooted, they will, however, re- 
quire constant moisture and this is espe- 
cially true after full growth has been 
attained. 

Small, newly-set plants should be wa- 
tered sparingly, especially when growing 
in soil which has a tendency to form a 
surface crust as it dries. Some growers mix 
such organic fertilizers as cottonseed meal 
into the soil before planting. Their advice 
is, however, to make absolutely sure that 
none is left to lodge on the stems or leaves 
of the plants. 

A long growing season is required to 
form large tubers and in the North the 
plants are often killed by frosts in Septem- 
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Ti uberous —_— rooted Begonias 


Plant these indoors now and enjoy them all year. In early Spring, 
these profuse blooming plants may be set outdoors where they will 
thrive and bloom until late Fall. Begonias are finest for deep shade, 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers in every brilliant color imaginable. 
Giant single flowering, Giant double Camellia and 
Frilled. Selected Mixed Tubers, 10 Tubers, $2.95 


owerfield ©: 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM : Dept. 40 - Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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/ 4 emmeroca ll is 


Hemerocallis hybridists have long 
striven to vary the colors of sturdy, 
vigorous, long blooming Day Lilies. 
This year, Flowerfield is proud to in- 
troduce a beautiful new soft pink 
Hemerocallis “CLARION”. This 
coral edged beauty is the first of a 
new strain of weil formed, disease 
and insect resisting hybrids. ($2.50 
each.) See ‘‘Clarion”’ and the citron- 
yellow, “Hyperion” ($1.00 ea.) in 
Flowerfield’s complete Spring Cata- 
log. 
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ber. Another reason for small tubers is 
the too frequent use of quick-acting fer- 
tilizers such as nitrate of soda and liquid 
manure, which induce plenty of foliage 
and large blossoms at the expense of the 
tubers. This can be counteracted to some 
extent by the addition of potassium (pot- 
ash) to the soil. 

Fair sized tubers may be grown the first 
year if given proper care. One must first 
decide which is more important, a large 
tuber, or a luxuriant plant filled with many 
beautiful blooms. 

The first light frost should be the signal 
for digging tuberous begonias that have 
been planted in the open. The plants can 
be stood in boxes or flats without removal 
of any soil. After ripening and drying has 
gone on for several weeks, all particles of 
the old stems may be removed; the tubers 
are then to be stored in flower pots. No 
covering is needed except a burlap bag. In 
December, January and February they 
should be examined and any that seem be- 
yond hope of recovery discarded. 

The remainder should be dipped, a 
handful at a time, in warm water and 
spread on a newspaper over night to par- 
tially dry. This will keep them plump and 
will not tend to start them into growth if 
stored in a cool temperature. It is not 
necessary to dip the largest of the seedling 
tubers as often. 
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By another plan the tubers may be dug, 
partially dried, and cleaned. Then they 
may be buried in peat moss. The tubers 
should be examined in January or Febru- 
ary. It will probably be necessary to 
moisten the peat moss at least once during 
the Winter. 

Seedling plants may also be potted in 
the Autumn and grown indoors until the 
leaves turn yellow. Many of these tubers 
are small, ranging from about the size of 
a pea to an inch and a half in diameter. 
They dry out very rapidly and when 
Spring arrives most of them have mummi- 
fied. However, they may be kept in fairly 
good condition by following the methods 
outlined above. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias of the shade- 
growing types are not suitable for house 
plants and have seldom been grown satis- 
factorily for that purpose. Miultiflora 
tuberous-rooted begonias, on the other 
hand, make good pot plants for the house, 
having about the same blooming period as 
gloxinias, but flower much more profusely. 
Even the foliage is attractive. 

Like all tuberous-rooted begonias, mul- 
tifloras require well-drained loam which 
has been liberally enriched with well-rotted 
cow manure and a fair amount of bone 
meal—about one pound to 16 square feet. 
If the soil is heavy, peat, sand or leaf mold 
or a mixture of all three, should be added. 





GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the interesting things to be found 
in the new 1945 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service, 
50-M Church St., New York, N. Y. Copy free on request 
(except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in late February 
—but write NOW, so you will be sure to receive your copy. 





AZALEAS 
75 Choice Varieties—mostly in small 
ve sizes 


. Both evergreen 
and Gestion sorts. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race 
of real hardy kinds. Sensational 
colors never before in really hardy 
plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberri stron 
-olds (bearing age) now va 
h, assorted named varieties, our 
selection but all good, ‘$16.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees — Me 
blooms in spring, then a show of 
bright berries in that the birds 
love. One each 3- to 5-foot trans- 
planted: Mountain Ash, White Flow- 
ering ~~ y= Paul's Scarlet Haw- 
| ee ar for $4.00. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green 
evergreen rather dwarf, bushy. a 
ered with brilliant red Seasies 
— 18 inch B. & B. plant Pw 
$ 


inpenees Yew — upright ‘’Capitata”’ 
form. By the hundred and by the 
thousand. Smallest size as low as 
30c each in large quantities. 

Dwarf Evergreens — mostly grafted, 
rare and interesting shapes. Will 
never grow out of place in founda- 
tion plantings. 


>» 





pA, Foot . We Seno ey e apines 
P t y Yew 
= 37 feet po ode hedge that 


takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 
15 inches high, twice transplanted, 
sturdy. $20.00. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


New Race of Hardy (sub-zero) Roses 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S.A. All 
colors. Climbers and bush-form. 
Sensationally easy to grow. Any 3 
for $3.75. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect Your Banks from Erosion with 

Vinca minor (root clumps $8.00 per 

100).. Pachysandra under trees where 

a will not grow—$7.50 per 100. 
any others to choose. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 1000 different evergreen 
and deciduous trees and shrubs, 
plants, etc., in small seedling and 
transplant sizes by the bendeet and 
thousand. As few as ten of a kind 
can be bought in many kinds. In a 
few years they are worth many 
times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for 
future plantings? 

100 Young Deciduous Trees—sturdy 
1- to 114-foot seedlings to make valu- 
able and beautiful shade trees; 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple, Black 
Locust, Liriodendron, White Ash. $5. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Age Trees. Honestly —. 
healthy, cesluaehe true to 
Ordinary two-year sizes as wel a as 
older; low prices. All the best vari- 
eties. 

Dwarf Fruits—on dwarf stock, care- 


tot Froom for. aay to take care ol 


Very Sreckt at $2'50 cach, Eh vetoes on 


Larger, Dwarf Fruits—They can be 
— (es or picked without 
mn roups should be selected 
- pro pollenization, — we offer 
um selection six: — 
hostes D ngs 8 and Melntoch), 2 
Pears (Cla a Favorite and Bartleit), 
1 Plum ( e), 1 Peach 
(Elberta). All 6 are 2-year size, 
to bear a little next fall, for $22 
Older, ready to bear strongly next 
fall, we have a 5-year-old size in all 
but the peach. We offer five plants: 
2 Apples, 2 Pears and 1 Plum as 
above—5-year-olds—for $45.00. You 
may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of 
all basic pollenizing, at the rate of 
$3.75 for each extra 2-year or $9 for 
each extra 5-year-old. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Specially Prepared Lists for the be- 

ginner to choose from intelligently— 

and economically. Don’t wade help- 

lessly through thousands of mean- 

— catalog names. Real help 
ere. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


be ogg Fok Ba peng Fu 
new. an so you can Y 
select and know what J snd are — 
Priced lower than top- 
quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 25 cents!—Native 
species in the smallest grade (12-15 
inches) that can be safel 


handled 
with the a oe . from 25c 
to 55c each, d == kind and 
quantity. Hea we es, too. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria That Really Blooms! — 
New Wisteria praecox blooms at half 
the age of other named sorts. Long 
blue clusters, vigorous grower. Also 
named Japanese forms. Chinese, etc. 
Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing 
Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia—the only tree that blooms 
in fall. Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also 
Japanese Flowering Cherries, Chi- 
nese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, 
Tree Azalea, etc. 


longer than ordinary red 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-M Church St., New York (7) N. Y. 
Established in 1878 





READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Are the roots of black walnut trees poisonous or antagonistic to 
other plants growing nearby? 

Otto A. Reinking of the New York state experiment station 
has reported recent observations of tomatoes and cabbages that 
took a definite unhealthy turn for no other apparent reason than 
proximity to black walnut trees. 

* * - * 

What can be done to prevent sunscald injury to the stems of 
Japanese-flowering cherries? 

One system is to train the young plants to several main stems 
originating at ground level. By this means, sufficient leaf canopy 
is obtained to provide shade. 

* * . . 

Why did chick peas grow weakly, produce a pod or two and then 
die? 

This seems to be a common experience in northern gardens. 
Guessing would have it that inoculation with the proper bac- 
terium would be beneficial. 

+ ” * * 

Should living or dried sphagnum moss be used as a medium in 
which to sow seeds? 

Living sphagnum may continue to grow with the result that 
it may smother young seedlings. On the other hand, the seed- 
lings grown in dried moss are often larger and greener. 

>’ *” * * 

Will the Korean box (Buxus microphylla koreana) grow in a 
sunny place? 

This variety is considered to be outstandingly rugged. One 
drawback in an exposed position might be lack of soil moisture, 
especially in Winter. Under such conditions, the Korean box 
would, like most other broad-leaved evergreens tend to suffer 
from sun and wind injury in late Winter. 

* . . + 

What causes the fruits of peaches and nectarines to fall from the 
trees after having attained the size of a walnut? 

Without “‘on the spot’ examination, it might be assumed 
that one or possibly more fungus diseases are not being con- 
trolled. Appeal should be made to the nearest state experiment 
station for diagnosis of the trouble and locally adapted spray 
recommendations. 

* . * . 

Where can I obtain a copy of the new check list of tree peonies 
mentioned in Horticulture, December 15, 1944? 

Write to Mr. W. F. Christman, secretary of the American 
Peony Society, Northbrook, III. 

* - * + 

What is the best method to overcome the rotting of posts in a 
grape trellis? 

A number of chemical treatments have been recommended 
for preserving timber to be placed in contact with soil. One 
in particular is receiving acclaim at the moment. It is called 
Cuprinol. 

*x a * * 

Where can I obtain a plant of sword fern? 

It should be available from any local florist. The sword fern 
(Nephrolepis exaltata) is a very commonly cultivated tender 
plant. It is best known in the form of the variety called Boston 
Fern. 

* * . . 

Will flower buds open faster if the cut stems are placed in warm 
water? 

There is good research evidence to show that light, and warm 
air about the buds will speed the process of opening. However, 
warm water in the vases seems to have no such effect. 

* * * * 

How can I get more flowers on my geraniums? 

In general, geraniums should not be stimulated into too 
vigorous growth. This means that they should not be given too 
large pots or soil that is too rich. Nor should they be grown in 
too warm surroundings, or fed liberally. Even watering should 
be done carefully and sparingly. Good light is essential. 
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Flowerfield Quality — 
FOR BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


Tins YAR, FLOWERFIELD will again have two large beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogs containing many timely hints for 
better gardens. Our lovely Bulb, Root and Plant Catalog con- 
tains listings of the World famous collection of Flowerfield 
IRIS Kempferi, Prize winning Gladiolus, Hemerocallis, Tree 
Roses, and many other favorite garden subjects. The other, our 
Seed Catalog, is written in an informal, easy to understand 
style. It lists onl 
tested varieties of vegetables and annual flower seeds. 


Gladiolus —Wanda 


Wanda, found in a field of Picardy, is a sport of that sturdiest 
of all gladiolus. Its lovely cream-yellow makes Wanda doubly 
welcome, since there have been no satisfactory large-flowered 
yellow gladiolus until now. Wanda (see illustration) is one of 
the finest gladiolus ever introduced—Doz. $1.50. 


the finest, Flowerfield recommended, time 


OTHER RECOMMENDED GLADIOLUS 


DE, ccpecvediveasete NE tows nee nk oeecae Dos. $1.25 
GRETA GARBO ........... Cream Pink Three $1.35, Dos. 5.00 
AMERICAN COMMANDER ..Medium Red ............ Doz. 1.25 
MARGARET BEATON ...... White-Red Throat ....... Dos. 1.75 
TTT tt Pret Plame-Cream Throat .....Doz. 1.25 
ee Magenta Red ..........- Doz. 1.25 
REGENT ........ I Doz. 1.25 
Galalog x 
; Since 1874 
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two oa ed i g costs 
Founded by air apply er alt pandlio 
John Lewis Childs Mail YOU" gsible, fF O cover 
$008 Soe come o¢ * 
$s 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm « Dept. 40 + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Pruning of Grapes ited number of buds required for the pro- 


T MIGHT well be realized to a greater 

degree that the grapevine is an excellent 
ornamental vine, as well as producing 
highly desirable fruit. When used in this 
way, however, the canes may well be per- 
mitted to grow to greater length than when 
cultivation is for fruit alone. 

When it comes to grape vines as fruit- 
producing mechanisms, the art of pruning 
plays a much larger part. The ideal under 
vineyard culture in eastern United States 
seems to be to pick about 15 pounds of 
grapes from each plant. This means that a 
healthy grape vine should bear from 30 to 
60 bunches. 

Pursuing the subject still further, mathe- 
matically, it will be discovered that each 
new shoot can be expected to carry two to 
three of those bunches. All of this comes 
down to the fact that if enough wood of 
last year’s growth is left to permit 15 to 
30 buds to break forth into new growth 
in even distribution over a plant, that plant 
should carry a bountiful crop of fruits. 

Basically the method is to remove old 
wood back near the point of its origin on 
a main stem and to train young shoots of 
last year’s growth in its place. These young 
shoots are then shortened to leave the lim- 
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duction of the expected number of new 
shoots, each of which may be expected to 
bear two or three bunches. 

Grapes are trained in various ways by 
different gardeners. However, the most 
commor method is to stretch two hori- 
zontal wires, one about three feet above 
the ground and the other about two feet 
above that. The main stem of the vine is 
then trained vertically and from it each 
year four arms are trained—one in each 


direction on each of the horizontal wires. 

Grapes can be pruned at any time during 
the dormant season. Most gardeners, how- 
ever, delay the work to a time when they 
will not be handling the stems during ex- 
tremely cold weather. The danger which 
arises during such cold periods is that the 
wood will be brittle and easily broken. 
The old argument against delay because 
of supposed injurious bleeding from cut 
ends in Spring seems to be without much 
foundation. 











WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS 


(French Endive) 

Grow your own Chicory indoors. We grew in our Nursery last Summer a 

very fine crop that is now ready for forcing in your cellar or any dark 

warm place. Witloof Chicory is easy to force. You will find it a delicious, 
full of vitamin, green food for Winter. 

$2.25 for 12 $3.75 for 25 $6.50 for 50 


Cultural instructions with each order. 
Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid for cash with order. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES — Send for list of best varieties. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen: Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs & Perennials. Catalogue upon request. 


522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 


$12.00 for 100 
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NEW and DIFFERENT 


This charming Bird Feeder — for 
winter and year-round feeding — an 
attractive lawn ornament or appre- 
ciated gift. Sturdily constructed of 
cement, mounted with iron pipe. 
Stands 414 ft. high. Easily taken 
apart. Two models — $9.75 and 
$15.75. Send for free folder. 


J. H. MURA CO. 
1627 N. Main St. - Racine, Wis. 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 














Evergreen Christmas Cards 


WELVE years ago last August I set 

out some dozen hemlocks here and 
there in my acre of woodland so as to have 
always green with the snow, and this 
Christmas I cashed in on them. I dis- 
covered that a branch of pine or hemlock 
is an excellent substitute for a conventional 
Christmas card and that you cannot have 
too many branches of Christmas greens 
come to your house for decorating. 

One wants a branch anyway over the 
fireplace, several around the front door and 
over all the pictures. So I started out a 
day or two before Christmas to leave hem- 
lock branches with all my town friends 
and I got a welcome that a soulless, im- 
personal card seldom receives. 

A selection of branches takes some 
discrimination. Magnolia branches from 
Charleston, S. C., or holly from Rochester 
on Cape Cod are perhaps most luxurious. 
All the pines from pitch to monophylla 
have a Fujiyama beauty in the individual 
branch, but the common white pine is per- 
haps the loveliest of all, unless it be the per- 
fect branches of Abies fraseri, dense and 
colorful. For feathery grace and the ability 
to drape itself into the picture nothing 
really equals the hemlock. 

I might even have cut acceptable 
branches from my foundation planting of 
ground cedar, golden cypress or mugho 
pine or sent to California for branches of 
the deodars. Anyway, I proved to my 
satisfaction that sprays of green are more 
personal and acceptable than cards and 
shall set out every Arbor Day one or two 
“Christmas card’’ trees, thus linking two 
horticultural festivities. Some year I will 
even try box branches, the perfect back- 
ground for carnations. 

—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


How to Have Early Melons 


ARDEN makers who have a fondness 
for muskmelon will find a frame to be 
of great advantage, for the plants should 
be well started before hot weather comes 
on. It is a good plan to sow the seeds in 
strawberry baskets, or in temporary pots, 
so that the plants may be set into the open 
ground without disturbing the roots. 
Another way to have early melons is to 
plant them in hills in the garden in the 
usual way and then to cover each hill with 
a forcing frame, which is simply an open 
box with a light of glass over the top. 
Each box becomes a miniature coldframe. 
The sun, passing through the glass, warms 
the earth and stimulates growth, while the 
box eliminates all danger from frost. It is 
very important, however, to give adequate 
ventilation as soon as the seedlings are up. 
After the glass has been removed, mos- 
quito netting may be substituted as a pro- 
tection against flea beetles and the striped 
beetles, which are capable of destroying 
melon plants in a few nights. Bender's 
Surprise has proved to be a particularly 
good variety for amateurs. 
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iT PAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 





These stations contain suet and a special mix- 
ture of wild seeds and grains required for the 
diet of wild birds. 

Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 

Complete $1.35 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 
Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi 
Refills 45c each, 3 for $1.30 


Also the Olymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 
on your windowsill. Complete 


$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 


Wild Bird Dyner west of the ay erm] 
$1.50 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer St., Boston 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth at Junction of Routes 8 and 18 














Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 





> LILACS< 


Specimen Plants for Immediate Effects 
FALL or SPRING PLANTING 
Complete Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
WESTON NURSERIES, INO. 


Brown & Winter Streets 


Weston (Wel. 3431) Mass. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 














WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
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The Goldenrain-Tree 


OME trees, like some children, inevit- 

ably attract attention because of in- 
herent charm, although defying all guid- 
ance as to standards of behavior. The 
Goldenrain-Tree, Keelreuteria paniculata, 
is a good example of that type, always 
inspiring admiration but ignoring man’s 
attempts to improve its unconventional 
habit. 

Symmetry of form does not appeal to 
it. All its energy is given to the display 
of enticing foliage, of lovely blossoms and 
of extraordinary fruit capsules. It will 
start with a single bole, but seldom with a 
straight one, and from thence onward will 
develop such branch formations as suits 
its temperament. It will grow almost any- 
where if it is well planted; it will give 
generously of its individual charm and, 
when it so desires, will die, regardless of 
medicine, surgery or prayer. 

If its trunk is seldom straight, the tree 
nevertheless has a lure which does not pass 
with the passing of its flowering period. 
Its foliage, always attractive and not 
causing deep shade, consists of compound 
leaves composed of small, dainty leaflets 
usually incisely lobed at the base. Bloom- 
ing in mid-July, its yellow flowers are 
borne in large, loose panicles, well above 
the foliage and produce, for so small a tree, 
a spectacular effect. 

Some such effect is continued, indeed, 
into early Winter by the inflated, papery 
fruit pods, some two inches long, which 
are erectly borne and generally profuse. 

On the home estate the Goldenrain- 
Tree will be most enjoyed so grouped with 
other trees that a background of dark ver- 
dure will enhance its display of light- 
colored bloom and fruit. But, wherever 
planted, and whatever its form and stature, 
it is a tree of distinction and of endearing 
qualities. 

—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Experience has shown 
that when plants of Keelreuteria are moved in 
the form of sizable specimens, infestation by 
stem-boring insects usually follows. On the 
other hand, small, young plants planted to 


grow from the start in their permanent loca- 
tions seldom encounter this difficulty. 


Curious Habits of Maricas 


T IS interesting to find plants here and 

there which grow with great luxuri- 
ance for amateurs, but which are difficult 
to buy. The marica or neomarica is a case 
in point. There are many amateurs who 
have good specimens of this plant, and as 
propagation is easy, there are communities 
where many plants are to be found. 

Yet the average flower lover could not 
name a marica if he saw it, and the plants 
are almost unknown in the stores. The 
marica is closely allied to the iris. It is 
hardy in the South, but must be grown as 
a pot plant in the North. It is very curi- 
ous in its flowering habit, as the flowers 
open before daylight and close about noon. 
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FREE HELP in planning 


a lawn of distinction! 
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Know the“dos” and “don'ts” 
on how to make a sparkling 
green lawn. Plan now with 
Scotts FREE Lawn Care Bulletins and you'll be “all 
set” to take advantage of the best seeding weather. 
Many of the distinctive lawns you've admired are 
the result of such planning plus Scotts Seed and Turf 
Builder. Treat yourself toa Scott Lawn — Send for 
Lawn Care today, no obligation. 


0. u. DEOL oni SONS COMPANY 


19 Spring St. * Marysville, Ohio 














Schling Special for 1945 | 


3 GRAND NEW VEGETABLES 


Three of the finest new introductions in years. Of 
especial value to the small home garden. 


MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET CORN— 
Small size makes it suitable for every garden. Large 
yield, early maturity, excellent quality. 


SCHLING’S MIDGET WATERMELON — Ideal 
for northern gardens. Matures August 15 from June 1 
sowing. Delicious 7-inch fruits of exceptional quality. 


TINY TIM TOMATO — Bears small red globes 
very profusely and very early. Excellent for garnishes 
and conserves. A unique and effective pot plant for 
home decoration. 


Wine 


vor 


1 pkt. of each of the three items above 


for only $1 35 


Regular Value $2.00. Supply is limited. Order at once 


Schling’s Spring Catalog Free—The best flowers and vege- 
tables. All worthwhile novelties including the already fa- 
mous DePetris super-hardy Hybrid Chrysanthemums of 
which three splendid new varieties are ready for 1945. 
Write for your free copy. 


SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE 22, N. Y. 




















TO SETTLE ESTATE 


FAMOUS ORCHID COLLECTION FOR SALE 


Belonging to the late Jere Downs of Winchester, Mass. The collection 
consists of 250 Cattleyas, 484 Cymbidium, 140 Calanthe, 75 Cypripedium, 
12 Dendrobium, 2 Lelia, 12 Lycaste, 90 Miltonia, and 120 Odontoglossum. 

Collection consists of orchids which have taken every prize offered by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society excepting one and other impor- 
tant prizes from the New York and Philadelphia shows. 

The Cymbidium collection is known by all growers and collectors in 
the East. Since the war two direct importations of the rarest varieties 
have been received from England. 

For purchase of the whole or any part of this collection, examination 
and inquiries are invited through the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
100 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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New, more delicious, more 
abundant Vegetables ; larg- 
er, more lovely Flowers. 


Heed our Country’s call to have a garden 
again next season—send for America’s lead- 
ing Seed Catalog—all about the best Flowers 
and Vegetables with pictures of all leading 
varieties, many in color. 


See the new creations of Burpee scientists — 
Burpee Hybrid Cucumber, Fordhook Hybrid Tomato, 
velvety-red Flash Marigold, Real Gold Marigold, 
Cheerful Petunia, etc. Let’s grow more flowers! 


Complete, accurate descriptions and modest prices 
for the best seeds that grow. This catalog free and 
postpaid, while the supply lasts. 










To 
get 
you 

The paper - “A 

shortage postcard 
makes 

or this 

Catalogs coupon 

scarce today ! 


a ; 

; (1) Send Burpee’s Seed Qplog Free, ppd. : 
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aietaenmnaneetmnte~semars 
You can see everywhere how 
the protracted drought has 
affected Shade Trees. Feeding 
and watering will help some of 
them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be 
scheduled for removal this 
Winter. 

Manpower is stil] limited—but 
{ we will help you as much as 
possible with future plans. 
And that goes for our Land- 
scape Department, too. 











OT caresses seo 0: sete 0118-00 tr veep, Ch gy ta meena 
20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 





























Checking Grape Ripeness 


OCTOR Z. I. KERTESZ of the New 

York experiment station states that 
while it may seem obvious when a bunch 
of grapes is ripe, actually this is one of the 
most difficult things to define precisely. 

Maturity standards for grapes are now 
based on descriptive terms, but some more 
exact, objective maturity standard is de- 
sired by producers and users of grapes alike. 
It is desirable that there be some measure 
of maturity other than personal interpre- 
tation of descriptive terms. 

Differences in the chemical composition 
of even the same variety of grapes grown 
at various localities and during different 
seasons are great. However, Dr. Dertesz 
has found that the hand refractometer is a 
useful tool in rapidly determining the 
sugar content of New York grapes. 

A table of correction factors is given for 
estimating the sugar content of eight im- 
portant varieties of grapes by means of 
refractometer determinations of the total 
soluble solids content of the juice. 


Topping Black Raspberries 


CCORDING to W. H. Childs of the 
West Virginia experiment station, 
the plants in a four-year-old field of Plum 
Farmer black raspberry were thinned to 
four canes each and these topped at 18 
inches when attaining four heights, 
namely, 20-24, 30-34, 40-44, and 50-54 
inches. There was a significant decrease in 
growth of lateral branches and in yields 
when topping was delayed beyond the 20- 
24 inch height. 

The taller the canes were permitted to 
grow, the greater was the decrease in both 
lateral growth and in yield. Diameter of 
canes was influenced but little by the time 
of topping. A secondary but important 
consideration was the significant decrease 
in wind damage to the early topped canes. 

Furthermore, the laterals on the late 
topped canes failed to mature properly in 
many cases and suffered Winter injury. 


Seeds From the Tombs 


GYPTIAN seed will not germinate. 
Every once in a while, someone claims 
success in germinating seed taken from an- 
cient tombs. As a matter of fact, sale of 
seed reputedly from such sources is a very 
old racket. In the November issue of 
Country Gentleman, a reader quotes the 
director of the Egyptian section of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
as follows: 
There is no truth to the widely circulated 
stories of grain recovered from the pyramids 
sprouting and producing plants when in 


watered soil. Numerous experiments have 
proved that the germs are dead. 
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A New Corn Borer Control 


CCORDING to the entomologists of 
the New York and New Jersey ex- 
periment stations a new insecticide named 
“Ryanex”’ has given highly satisfactory 
results when used either as a dust or a spray 
against the European corn borer. 

In preliminary trials against the corn 
borer in New Jersey in 1943, Ryanex sur- 
passed rotenone, nicotine and other com- 
monly applied materials. In New York in 
1943, Ryanex produced a degree of borer 
control that was outstandingly better than 
that in nearby plots treated with other 
insecticides. 

More extended tests in 1944 in both 
states against both generations of the corn 
borer showed that a 50 per cent Ryanex 
dust was more effective than previously 
used dust containing nicotine and rotenone, 
except in one New York test where the 
degree of control was essentially the same 
as that produced by the later materials. 
Ryanex was essentially equal in effective- 
ness to DDT under 1944 conditions. 

Fifty per cent Ryanex dust applied to 
commercial plantings provided an excel- 
lent degree of practical control in New 
Jersey tests and in preliminary trials in 
New York. Fifty per cent Ryanex dust 
will cost about the same as one per cent 
rotenone dust and is expected to be avail- 
able in limited amounts in 1945. 


Spraying for Tulip Blight 


J. GOULD of the Western Washing- 

ton experiment station has found 

that two relatively new fungicides known 

as Fermate and Thiosan give the best con- 

trol of tulip blight (Botrytis tulipz). 

Fermate causes some splotchy appearance 

on the plants when applied with a hand 

sprayer. Therefore, Thiosan, which is less 

noticeable, appears to be preferable for 
home gardens. 

Four applications of Fermate at the rate 
of two pounds per 100 gallons of water 
at 10-day intervals beginning when the 
leaves are three to four inches high should 
be adequate. Thiosan is applied at the rate 
of one and one-half pounds per 100 gal- 
lons of water. 


Vertical Planting of Iris Roots 


HE New England Iris Society News- 

letter quotes Stephen S. Hamblin as 
being in favor of planting irises with their 
roots straight down rather than spread in 
more nearly horizontal fashion. When 
irises are transplanted after July 1, states 
Mr. Hamblin, a straight-down position of 
the roots tends to anchor the plants more 
firmly and helps to overcome the evils of 
freezing and thawing. 
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FREE 


SEND FOR YOURS NOW 


HENDERSON’S 
SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES - FLOWERS 
IMPLEMENTS 


The biggest catalog you'll find—144 

8 x 1034 pages! Crammed with informa- 

tion of value to Victory Gardeners and 

veterans alike. . . Numerous colored 

plates, and all the information you 

must have on varieties to make the 
best selection. Get this cata- 
log, and mail your order direct 
to us—it is the only way you 
can get genuine Henderson 
seeds. 


om PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
_— Dept. 81 
35 Cortiandt St., New York 7, N.Y. 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 





Flowers to beautify your Victory Garden and lux- 
ury, table quality vegetables fill 108 pages in 1945 
edition. 250 full-color pictures, 2000 annuals and 
perennials, roses, etc. Same high quality as for 
68 years. ‘Catalog mailed FREE on request. 


SPECIAL—Cleome Pink Queen, All 
America silver medal winner. ‘“‘Spider 
flower’ of true pink on 4-foot bushes 
from June until frost. Splendid screen 
or background. Seed with catalog, 10c. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 421 4 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 











NEW “SNOW BALL"TOMATO 


IVORY 4.2! ACID 
WHITE FREE 
FRUITS FLESH 





























Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in 
your community to grow these large, white, de- 
licious, acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps 
or coin) NOW for generous planting of this 
unique vegetable. Do not delay. Supply limited. 


E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 191, Paradise, Pa. 
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Treatment of Primrose Seed 


EGARDING the scarification of prim- 
rose seed as mentioned in the Novem- 
ber 1 issue of Horticulture, Page 435, I 
tried this with Primula japonica when I 
first noted its being done in the Northwest, 
keeping the pans of seed in the greenhouse. 
Germination was nil while some of the 
same seed (home saved, but one year old) 
germinated normally in the coldframe after 
a year. 

I might add, however, that with Asiatic 
primroses, one can never be sure. I have 
had fresh seed come quickly and again 
never got a peep out of it. On the other 
hand I have had seedlings come in the cold- 
frame after five years. 

I seriously doubt if the hardness of seed 
coat is responsible. The embryo probably 
goes dormant or requires time to become 
activated after it is ripe. The only time I 
ever got store-sold P. rosea to germinate 
was after waiting four years and then only 
one plant. From this I got seed which 
germinated in five weeks. 

On one occasion a friend in England 
sent seed of this as soon as ripe and it was 
sown in the greenhouse in August, 1000 
seedlings resulting, but most of them were 
killed off outside the first Summer and 
none ever survived the Winter unless in a 
frame. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Boston’s Camellia Show 


HE annual camellia show of the Mas- 

sachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
first in the series of exhibitions planned 
for 1945, will be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, January 25 and 26. The 
camellia show in Boston began on a very 
modest scale but has been increasing in size 
and popularity each season. It is the only 
exhibition of the society arranged exclu- 
sively for amateur gardeners, although ex- 
hibits from commercial growers are wel- 
comed and receive suitable recognition. 

The hours of the show are Thursday, 
January 25, 2 p.m. to 9 p.m., and Friday, 
January 26, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. There will 
be no admission charge. 

Schedules for the show are now avail- 
able and may be obtained by addressing 
Arno H. Nehrling, Director of Exhibi- 
tions, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Nature does not allow us to explore her sanc- 

tuaries all at once. We think we are initiated, 

but we are still only on the threshold. 
—Seneca. 


TABLE QUALITY 


Just the vegetable varieties that are of highest 
actual eating quality; it is seeds of these, and 
of these only, that we offer. No long lists to 
confuse. Illustrated Vegetable Seed Offer on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE Dept. va Moorestown 
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Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn 
about new plants and new 
methods, send for a copy of 
the bulletin issued by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society: 

** House Plants and How 

to Grow Them” 


Fully illustrated and 
very complete 


Price 35 cents 


Address - HORTICULTURE 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 











WORTHWHILE BULLETINS 


““House Plants and How to Grow 
Them”—35 cents 


“What Do You Know About 
Poison Ivy?” —25 cents 





“Begonias and How to Grow 
Them”—25 cents 


“Ragweed and Its Eradication” 
—10 cents 
“Grape Culture”—10 cents 


“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 
—20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 










LADIOM, 


Strikingly veined and 

variegated,in gorgeous BULBS 

A reds,greensand whites. 25* 

= house plants; effective 

ww in garden shade. Start early. Order 

> 2 NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
y 7 Burpee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free. 
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GARDEN LECTURE 
AMUSING — INSTRUCTIVE — TIMELY 
Sketches made during the talk 
Fascinating model-garden exhibited 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 














When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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The Pechcts: Margiobe, To 
1 ackets--Marg ', 
rosby Egyptian 
Rapids Leaf ectnaee, a enstotdiehe 


Beet, Chantenay ; tpaid for 
only 10c. Send dime foday! 
Free--all best [73/71 
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[ 32, ‘ 4 

374 Burpee Building, { (>>) Clinton, lowa 

Say | Send 5 Pkts. Burpee Vegetable o\g 
Ph, (No. 7060) postpaid. nelosednights: ' 
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AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 

Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 

Mammoth Bulbs: 
90c each 3 for $2.55 
$9.60 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











PLANT 
FOOD 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 
poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water . . . Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 11b.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
1%-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to 
grow varieties. Also all kinds of fruit, 
nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’'S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing fruits for home 
gardens. 

Write for free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 


HYPONeX 
















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Neatly reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
ARD MMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











| THE NEW CATALOGUES | 


Rowancroft Gardens, Meadowvale, Ont., 
sends out an unusual catalogue without 
illustrations but with a long list of mate- 
rials well adapted for growing in colder 
sections. The specific recommendations for 
handling new or rare plants make this 
catalogue particularly valuable. 


Dreer’s Garden Book (Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., Philadelphia) features four new mari- 
golds on its cover, one of them being the 
all-America winner, Flash. The back cover, 
also in colors, is given over to a collection 
of scabiosas. Particular attention is de- 
voted to vegetables in this catalogue, the 
new lima beans Early Market and Ford- 
hook 242 being featured. 


Naughton Farms, Waxahachie, Texas, 
lists a wide variety of material, with an 
unusual collection of cacti, which are illus- 
trated and described. Seeds are offered of 
the famous Texas bluebonnet and mention 
is made of a ground ivy which is guaran- 
teed to grow under trees where nothing 
else will. 


George H. Scheer, M.D., 910 New York 
Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis., sends out an in- 
teresting gladiolus catalogue which is par- 
ticularly valuable for the fact that an im- 
partial appraisal is given of many gladiolus 
varieties now coming into favor. Dr. 
Scheer is well known as a gladiolus 
breeder. 


Flying Cloud Farms, New Bedford, 
Mass., is sending out a very useful gladi- 
olus circular, which amateurs will prize 
because it gives careful directions for 
growing gladioli under home garden con- 
ditions. The list of varieties given is a long 
and comprehensive one. 


Grant E. Mitsch, Lebanon, Ore., is dis- 
tributing a list of gladioli with valuable 
comments on varieties which have been 
tested under northwestern conditions. 
Eastern amateurs will like to compare 
these comments with those of growers in 
other sections. 


Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., is- 
sues a large, handsome catalogue filled 
with colored pictures, and listing plants 
which thrive particularly well along the 
Pacific coast, but also including kinds 
which will grow in all parts of the country. 
There is a particularly strong camellia 
section and a long list of sub-tropical fruit- 
ing plants. 

The Perry-Lee Nursery of Eustache, 
Quebec, is putting out a comprehensive 
gladiolus catalogue which is useful for the 
detailed discussion which it gives of the 
more important varieties. Special empha- 
sis is given Tunia’s Mahomet, which is said 
to have a depth of color not heretofore 
reached in the “smokies.” Mystery is also 
discussed at length and appears in a photo- 
graphic illustration. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Many acres of flowers grow at 
. Old Orchard Farm, colorful 
Annuals, gay border Peren- 
nials, rare Rock Garden beau- 
ties. Our new Catalog pictures 
them, describes them, tells 
how to grow them. Your copy 
is ready. Just ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 
Moorestown 
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FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


for 30-qt. “Handy 
Home?” size or $3 





FLORALIFE, INC. 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE! 





Lilacs, Hardy 
Azaleas, Unusual 
Evergreen Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, Vines—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 


designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


e) 
> 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 











BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





CERTIFIED DAHLIA SEED. From the best 
large varieties. Send for list. The Terrace Gardens, 
4298 Maryland St., San Diego, Calif. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





“FERTO-POTS” Grow Big Crop. Plant Eats Pot. 
100—2%” size $2.75. COW MANURE BRIOK, 
makes 16 quarts liquid for wetting plants, 8 for 
$2.00. Prepaid 4 zone. Literature free. Allen Oo., 
Pittstown, ¥. J. 








RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—-$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 2565, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 


WANTED — A _ good price will be paid for an 

antique sundial. Period about 1700. Please sub- 

mit photographs. Mrs. Charles Platt, Chairman, 

Lb ag on Garden Clubs Pennsbury Committee, Phila. 
, Pa. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


and Grammars for 102 Languages, Catalog 3c 
stamp. SCHOENHOP’S, 1280 ss. Av., Oam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


GLADIOLUS and Dahlia grower desires a part- 
time worker for 3 to 4 hours daily commencing 
April. A man who loves to grow and care for a 
beautiful assortment of Gladiolus and Dahlia 
bulbs. 15 miles outside of Boston. Transportation 
furnished. Beautifully prepared land with excel- 
lent equipment to work with. Must be strong, and 
a good worker. Will hire man who desires to share 
profits. Excellent opportunity for one who loves 


flowers. Box KAR, care of “Horticulture,” Boston 
15, Mass. 




















HORTICULTURE 














THE MASSACHUSETTS| THE PENNSYLVANIA |THE HORTICULTURAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY of NEW. YORK, Inc. 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


ANNUAL Illustrated Lectures-February 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor Wednesday, February 21, 1945 


CAMELLIA SHOW 1600 tock Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 2:30 P.M. 


February 7 (Wednesday) 598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 
FIRST SHOW IN THE 1946: SERIES 3 P.M. "Williamsburg and the Historic " 


Homes and Gardens of Old | Flower Show and Lecture 


























































































































HORTICULTURAL HALL Virginia” : 
BOSTON, MASS. Dr. John B. May Small Fruits and Dwarf Trees 
8 P.M. “Beavers” : lid 
Anne B. Wertsn ae 
January 25 and 26 scaly e 
ry February 21 (Wednesday) By Norman H. Foote 
' te © 
— THE HOURS — 8 P.M. "Worthy Plans for the Garden Copartnent of Horticulture 
Anne B. Wertsner State Institute of Agriculture on 
THURSDAY 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. | February 28 (Wednesday) Long Island 
3 P.M. "Notable Trees In and Around 
e eo 
FRIDAY 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Philadelphia 
Samuel N. Baxter 
Members are cordially invited to. A M hi 
: $l 
attend the above lectures, and may panel Membership: $10 
NO ADMISSION CHARGE invite friends to accompany them. | Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually 
Improved Loman’s Grafting Wax 
{ shpat ny budding, top working, ete. COMING EVENTS THE COMPLETE 
The best of ingredients including pure a “PLANT FOOD ANT F PLANT FOOD oD 
beeswax blended ether to possess the most 
even ee ——- « a7 ae January 20. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the 
“Write for prices stating quantity wanted. tens pe cnhcamene sig Shear YOUR LAWN NEEDS IT! 
Manufactured b ngland members of the American Rose ° 
CIOLA & LO CO., Box 106, Derby, Conn. Society in Horticultural Hall. FEED IT EARLY! 
January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Camellia ; 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 
AMERICAN ARTICHOKES January 27-28. Annual Camellia Show of D A H L i A Ss 
(non Starch Vegetable) the Garden Club of Jacksonville, Fla., in Four GIANT DAHLIAS (roots), labeled — Robt. 
Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage the Woman’s Club building. Ripley, Calif. Idol, Carl Dah! and Mrs. Boutillier. 
The only y Yorusalom Artichoke seed certified by Catalog price $3.75 for only $1.75 postpaid. All 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting | | February 10-11. Savannah, Ga. Camellia | | Great winners. 
instructions supplied. Show. DeSota Hotel We carry the best dahlia seed. Catalog free. 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 5 ” EMMONS DAHLIA GARDENS 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. ¥. February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower R. 7, Box H153 Battle Creek, Mich. 
tere Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 
—-DO YOU WONDER | March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower + yo GLEEEEIe SHEE 
Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work Show. Horticultural Hall. GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from N Y N. ¥. Sori 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- | | March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring Be @ month cheod ef neighboring yardens 
post Benge didn’t tPF peoperty? Os anic Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. Insulated heating cable in hotbed soil or beneath 
azine ve 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 6¢ | | March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan | ?uidocr plant, rows, insures fast early | growth, 
page book on “Compost,” all for Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit | $5.35. With 80 ft. 400 watt cable $6.95. 80 ft. cable 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-B, Emmaus, Pa. Garden Center and given by the J. L. wae $3.20. Yo ~¥ vee eee your peed dealer 
a Hudson Company. “GROQUICE 350 W Honea. Chicago 10, Ml. 
. March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anniver- 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG a _ the Columbus Horticultural MUM S ene naw ond tenetell 
Bulb and Plant Specialist ° garden varieties are de- 
ulo a mt opectais May Jou. ew | York, wm. ¥. Beck Garden os and illustrated in colors in our 
Mass. an ower Show under the auspices o rin catalogue, whi will be 
SOS eh ee The American Rock Garden Society and mailed upon sequent. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 the Horticultural Society of New York. : CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
- Waldron Box 37 Indiana 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES | | | WHERE Do you suy Your 6aRDEN SEED? 
° If tisfied 
(Established in 1832) Galle, cor ale te aeend bade ia 
E es wi. fe tT Sb 
Quality Nursery Stock i= 
: ROBSON SEED oe 
West Newbury Massachusetts | ; Box 61. . Maliy Ontario Co.,.N-¥. 
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Fresh Garden -—-BRECK’S 
Vegetables COMPLETE SEED-STARTING KIT 


AND MICA-GRO 
You Can Start Sturdy Plants Indoors 
and [lowers ae 
bik Hii 


As Professional Gardeners Do... 
— grow fine, healthy plants 


of the hard-to-find varieties. 
/ Kit-has 3 waterproof 514” 
CG, AW /4 flats of green fibre with seed- 
’ td 


ling trays that water from be- 
low for 9 separate varieties; 
supply of Mica-Gro, better than soil for 
sure start and phenomenal root growth; 2 *y 0Oo 
packets choice seeds; full directions; and copy of big full- 

color Garden Book described at lower left. 9 tis 


Postpaid (West of Miss. River add 20c per kit postage)  f0F $2.85 





S,. 
— 









BRECK’S 


TRANSPLANT BOXES 
that water from below 


Seedlings from Kits above become 
big, vigorous plants, ready for the 
garden, when grown in these 11” 
waterproof fit-the-windowsill Trans- 
plant Boxes. Scientific sub-irrigating 
design gives perfect drainage under 
18 Boxes — capacity 198 potted plants the soil and controlled watering from 














6 Boxes — capacity, 66 potted plants 








ue Bs. River add 20% below. Individual band-pots en- 
Ter peslage) : courage maximum root growth. 





Tutroductory Offer! 
DeLuxe VEGETABLE GARDEN for ’45 
7 Notable Specialties Including Golden Midget Corn 


We'll stake our 127-year reputation as top-notch seedsmen that 
you'll be mightily pleased when you pick and eat these 7 cream-of- 
the-crop varieties. But please order right now as these mouth- 
watering introductions are the first to run out each : 
season, Includes generous plantings of new crop Specially 
seed of Golden Midget Corn, Butternut Squash, priced at 
Belmont Tomato, Peas “The Miracle," Golden $ 95 
Beauty Carrot, Keystonian Green Bush Beans, and T 
Oak Leaf Lettuce. 
















2 full collections for $3.75 
POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 ;, 


: Order By Mail = 
COMPLETE r 
SATISFACTION ‘ 


ASSURED 


517 BRECK BLDG., 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


~ ae 















